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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


a a stranger in Pennsylvania, the golden retriever deserves wider 
recognition and more chance to become a conservation asset among Key- 
stone State sportsmen. ‘ 

For here is a dog that combines beauty with brawn, gentleness with deter- 
mination, and all-round ability with deep devotion. As Iwan Lotton has so 
distinctly portrayed him on this month’s cover, the golden retriever is a 
mighty pleasing dog to look at. There’s nary a ferocious nor mean bone in 
his body which towers about 24 inches high at the withers and weighs 
around 65 pounds, with bitches slightly smaller. His long-haired coat gives 
him his breed name, for even though there is some variation in shading, all 
golden retrievers have the gleam of the valuable mineral about them. 

About a century ago an English nobleman was greatly impressed by a troupe of dogs 
performing in a circus that was touring the isle. Unable to buy just a pair from their Russian 
trainer, he finally made a big deal for all eight. For 10 years they were in-bred but, 
finally, to improve scenting ability, the retrievers were crossed with the famous bloodhound 
—the breed that has helped create more gun dogs than any other. This shortened the 
coat and decreased the size. Still later, these dogs were crossed with Irish setter to improve 
appearance. : Y ; 

Long a great favorite of hunters throughout the West, particularly in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, the golden retriever has slowly spread throughout the country and within 
recent years has begun to show up in Pennsylvania. Perhaps its great potential has 
been hidden from Eastern sportsmen by the popularity of the Labrador retriever, especially 
since there is a yellow color phase of the Lab which many people call a “golden retriever. 
But the true breed should never be confused with Labradors—golden retrievers are dis- 
tinctly different in temperament, style and speed. 

Extremely soft-mouthed, goldens usually work more slowly afield than Labs and they 
are not as bold. On the other hand, they are probably more easily trained and may be 
more obedient. Their thick undercoat makes them better able to take cold water than 
Labradors but, then, they can’t compare with the Chesapeake in this respect either. 

Calm and collected, intensely loyal and devoted to their owners, golden retrievers 
make an ideal family dog. They, like any hunting dog, can become household pets but 
because of their gentle disposition, they usually can withstand “spoiling” better than 
most breeds. These dogs work with you—not for you—and are seldom harmed by being 
taken in as full-fledged members of your home. Excellent in retrieving dead or crippled 
game on land or in the water, the golden performs admirably on all species of feathered 
game. They can trail and flush upland game with the best of the spaniels, working as 
close if not closer to the gun than most gun dog breeds. : } 

Pennsylvania sportsmen are missing a “golden opportunity” for the best in canine 
companionship by not adopting more of these fine retrievers. They make a wonderful 
combination dog in the field and a completely charming family pet at home. 
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Editorial .. . 


Since The Day Before Yesterday 


hed A season of the year when wildlife population figures take 
on special significance for sportsmen, we generally overlook a 
more important but less easily recognized set of statistics. Every- 
( one knows that the human birth rate is high; very few people 

, can visualize what this population explosion means. It is very 
seldom related, in fact, to the populations of other living 
organisms, such as fish and game, upon this planet. 

But Joe Penfold, Conservation Director of the Izaak Walton 
League, painted a crystal clear picture of human population 
figures during the League’s 37th Annual Convention in Phila- 
me age a year ago. Now, on the eve of another U.S. census 
and during the time of year when sportsmen are concerned 
over the numbers of fish and game being born to provide their 
sport in 1960, it is well to review his picture of mankind and 
to look into the future of Homo Sapiens. 

Since the day before yesterday, the population of the United 
, States has increased by 17,000 people. The equivalent of such 
ut a community as Franklin, Pennsylvania has been added to this 

\\ country since then. Between now and next year at this same 
| time, the equivalent of 190 communities will be born. Only 
| the younger people who read these facts will be on hand when 


/ the next century rolls around 40 years from now. But almost 
| all of the citizens born during the past two days will be here. 
| By the turn of the next century this new community will 
13 have a city council, an underpaid city manager or mayor, a 


Chamber of Commerce representing 150 business establish- 
ments of every sort (perhaps twice as many others don’t be- 
long). It will have a school system of 15 school buildings, 
as many principals, 250 teachers, an annual budget of $414 


) 


—_ millions and surely a high school football team called the “Wild- 
/ / EN cats” or something equally aggressive, which sometimes wins a 
. game. 
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There will be the usual super markets, service stations, movie 
theaters, drive-ins, the inevitable junk yard, a cross section of 
churches, and if it’s located in Pennsylvania, 1,700 of its citizens 
will be hunters. 


This average community will consume a billion gallons of 
water a year, its sewage treatment plant will cost $114 millions, 
there will be 6,000 autos and trucks jamming its streets looking 
for a place to park. It will have 8 fraternal and 4 veteran 
groups, a dozen PTA’s, 9 neighborhood development associa- 
tions, 14 general organizations and all the major youth groups. 
Not enough open park areas were set aside in laying out the 
community and after it was built, the community swimming 
pool was found to be too small. 


If this community—which didn’t exist two days ago but will 
surely exist 40 years from now—were to be assured of the same 
average share of space, resources and opportunities each of us 
had available two days ago, it would require: 

110,500 acres of farmland, woodlot and wildlife habitat 

15,000 acres of National Forest 
2,125 acres of National Park and 450 acres of State Park 
40,000 acres of inland and coastal waters 

Compound these figures for the 190 new communities which 
will be born this year—over 3,000,000 souls in all—and we would 
need an additional 36 million acres of land and water just to 
meet the food, fibre and recreational requirements of the popu- 
lation increase. 


Unfortunately, geography is not elastic. The United States 
will not bulge outward to accommodate this population in- 
crease. The elasticity must be provided in other ways. We al- 
ready know this elasticity by other names—wise use, sound man- 
agement, enlightened resource planning, sustained yield, multi- 
ple use, or just plain conservation. 

As mankind increases at a startling rate—one every 11 seconds 
—the importance of these words must also increase. They are 
the only answer to the mounting pressures Homo Sapiens is 
exerting on his planet—on its soils, waters, forests and wildlife. 
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A Golden Opportunity For 
Pennsylvania Sportsmen 


By Russ Orr 


id LOVERS of this day and age, 
generally speaking, constantly 
search for a breed that will serve a 
maximum of purposes with a mini- 
mum of care and training. The ideal 
dog to many of these people would 
be one that would make a good 
hunting companion—that includes 
finding game and retrieving it after 
it is shot—and still answer the de- 
mands of the distaff side of the 
family. It’s for sure, if you’re going 
to “sell” the Litthke Woman you had 
better bring home a dog that will 
get along perfectly with the children, 
act like a perfect lady or gentleman 
in the house and have enough eye- 
appeal to satisfy the wife. 

There is such a dog—and let me 
hasten to say it is not a wonder dog 
that will do everything in the field 
including pointing game at six weeks 
of age and at the same time come 
so completely house-broken that the 
good wife will never have any prob- 
lems. It was just such highly over- 
rated claims that practically ruined 
the Weimaraner and the German 
shorthair pointer—both excellent 
breeds, but they couldn’t possibly live 
up to such wild publicity. 

The Golden Retriever is the kind 
of dog that really and truly grows on 
everyone who has been privileged to 
know the breed. 

This capacity of the goldens to 
please people started many years ago. 
It began, in fact, before there actually 
was a Golden Retriever. It started in 
1860, in Brighton, England, when 
Sir Dudley Majoribanks visited a cir- 
cus. There he saw a troupe of Russian 
performing dogs. The feats accom- 
plished by those dogs—then known 


as Russian Trackers—so impressed Sir 
Dudley that he tried to buy a pair of 
them. The trainer wouldn’t sell a pair, 
but finally agreed to sell the entire 
troupe of eight. Sir Dudley took the 
dogs to his estate and used them for 
bird hunting at his Scottish seat in 
the Guisachan deer forest in Inverness- 
shire, Scotland. 

While the Trackers worked quite 
satisfactorily in the field, many sports- 
men considered them too cumber- 
some. Sir Dudley bred the dogs with- 
out outcrossing for ten years. Then, 
according to the records, in 1870 he 
did cross them with the Bloodhound. 
This was the only cross recorded and 
it reduced the breed to its present size. 
The scenting powers were increased 
and a more refined texture of coat was 
developed, slightly darker in color. 

Many fine books describe the ad- 
vancement of the Golden Retriever. 
One is W. M. Charlesworth’s The 
Golden Retriever; History, Breeding 
and Management. Another is H. Ed- 
win Shaul’s The Golden Retriever; 
History, Conformation, True Type, 
Breeding, Training, Feeding and 
Care of The “Gentleman Sportsman” 
of The Important World of Dogs. 
The sub-title of Shaul’s fine book is 
lengthy. However, in my opinion his 
quote, “Gentleman Sportsman” is as 
adequate as dozens of other words 
site be in describing the breed. 

My personal interest in and ac- 
quaintanceship with the Golden Re- 
triever started in 1944. At that time 
Al Clark, then sports editor of The 
Dayton Journal-Herald (Ohio) and 
now Executive Sports editor of The 
Patriot-News in Harrisburg, acquired 
Copper. Copper came from the ken- 
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nels of Joseph MacGaheran, of Min- 
neapolis. He was a lot of dog then, 
and provided us with some wonderful 
days in the fields and duck blinds of 
Ohio. He still is a grand old fellow— 
and was a perfect gentleman when .I 
“dog sat” him for three weeks last 
summer. 

It’s a great feeling to be on good 
terms with a fine dog owned by a 
friend. It’s an even greater satisfac- 
tion, though, to have your own dog to 
train, enjoy—and cherish. Dr. John 
D. Bulger, field representative for the 
National Wildlife Federation took 
care of that matter for the Orr family. 
Five years ago he oarmogger us with 
a nice picnic basket—which he 
promptly reclaimed. The contents, 
however, were more than enough to 
give us five years—and I hope many 
more—of pleasure. Inside the basket 
was a ball of golden fur—with a blue 
ribbon and bell tied around it. He 
and the pup had flown all the way 
from upper New York state to Ocean 
City, Maryland. Dr. John came to at- 
tend a sportsmen’s convention. The 
pup—now Solly’s Curious Cinderella 


—came to take her place in the Orr 
family. 

I make no elaborate claims for the 
Golden Retriever. The record books, 
if you are interested, will speak for 
the breed. There are plenty of Field 
Trial Champion and Dual a 
titles affixed to Goldens that have 
been worked in the fields. There also 
is an impressive record of Best in 
Show awards in this country. For my 
money the performance of Goldens in 
some of the great retriever trials held 
in Wisconsin and other mid-western 
states is more than enough proof that 
they can win in the biggest trials. 

Cindy has been just about every- 
thing any family could hope to have 
in one dog. She has hunted and re- 
trieved for me and the boys. She has 
been a close companion and playmate 
to Jon, our youngest. And, always 
she has been the watch-dog and pro- 
tector of the entire tednidy-sitichaling 
an elderly aunt who visits with us oc- 
casionally. When it has been necessary 
for the rest of the family to be away 
for a few hours, Cindy demonstrates 
her ancestral background and lies at 









CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN may or may not be true in the dog world but this Golden 
lady presented the Orr family a chance to find out. Such large litters are not the rule 
but most Golden Retriever pups grow into fine household and field companions. 
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the feet of her “flock.” (One of the 
chief uses of the Russian Tracker was 
as a guardian for flocks of sheep dur- 
ing the severe winters in the Caucasus 
Mountains.) 

A Golden Retriever, like any other 
good field dog, is just what the owner 
makes of it, assuming that he starts 
with a healthy and reasonably well- 
mannered specimen. This breed, like 
others, may have some individuals 
that will be sharp-tempered or 
“dumb.” Fortunately, every Golden I 
have known has been even-tempered 
and so anxious to please that an 
“eager beaver” would have been hard- 
pressed to keep in the same class. 
Don’t let some dog man “sell” you 
the bill of goods that Goldens are 
“hard-headed.” Sure they have minds 
of their own. So do all good dogs. 
If they didn’t they wouldn’t be worth 
the time it takes to train them. I 
wouldn’t give two cents for any field 
dog that did not have at least enough 
initiative to do some hunting “on 
its own.” Certainly there is little 
pleasure to be had while hunting be- 


TRAINING A RETRIEVER is not difficult. Goldens, like any other field dog, are just 
what the owner makes of them. Most of these dogs are very even-tempered and so anxious 
to please that an “eager beaver” would be hard-pressed to stay in the same class. 
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hind any dog that has to look to its 
master for instructions before it will 
make a single move. 

Goldens I have hunted with have 
shown their ability to adapt them- 
selves to field hunting as well as to 
retrieving game in the water—and 
certainly a Commonwealth sportsman 
will want a dog that will work on 
land. Cindy has been most satisfying 
when we have gone pheasant hunt- 
ing. She works heavy and open cover 
alike. And, she quarters the field close 
enough to me to be under control at 
all times. This, of course, is a “must” 
if you expect to get a shot at a cock 
bird when you are not using a point- 
ing breed. 

Far be it from me to claim that the 
Goldens have a nose for live game 
that would excell or even equal that 
of a well-trained pointer or setter. 
However, I have seen Cindy work like 
a Trojan to find pheasants—and 
pigeons, too—after they were 
“winged” and came to ground. It may 
be only my opinion, but I sincerely 
believe any good retriever will in- 
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stinctively work harder to _ find 
crippled game than it will to locate 
an uninjured bird or animal. 

To get back, for a moment, to the 
Golden’s ability to adapt itself to the 
demands of the entire family. Cindy 
was born in April. She first came in 
contact with the cold, cold world in 
an unheated, snow-covered kennel in 
the Adirondack region of New York. 
She spent the first six weeks of her life 
there, and the snow had melted only 
a few days before she moved to Mary- 
land. Since then she has never spent 
a night outdoors. However, she still 
loves to curl up on the snow, the porch 
or the cement walk—even when it is 


well below freezing and a strong wind 
is blowing. Her last litter of pups 
was born in December and not a one 
of them spent a day or night indoors 
after they were about six weeks old. 

I suppose there may be some basis 
for the claims of many dog handlers 
that you can’t make a pet out of a 
hunting dog. This may be true of 
some of the “professional” field trial 
dogs. But I still say you can have a 
wonderful pet and at the same time 
have a fine field dog—if you have a 
Golden Retriever, and if you just 
make sure it learns to know what you 
expect of it both in your home and 
in the field. 








GARDENS, WILDLIFE AND ROVING DOGS 


Changes in the outdoor scene indicate the coming of spring. To one person 
the season change may manifest itself by the arrival of a flock of robins. To 
another it may be the emergence of pussy willows, and to still another by the 
first crocus bloom. There’s another sure sign. Irate citizens complain to police 
that roaming dogs are ruining shrubbery or trampling newly planted gardens. 
Through the press the authorities warn that “Dog owners whose pets cause 
damage will be prosecuted,” and the perennial round-up of free-running dogs 
begins. 

The State Department of Agriculture also broadcasts warnings. One re- 
leased by the agency a few days ago said, in part, “A State Dog Law enforce- 
ment campaign designed to license all dogs with homes began April 6. Penn- 
sylvania’s 36-year-old dog law is designed to limit the number of dogs running 
at large. Unlicensed dogs found running at large must be destroyed.” 

On the loose, dogs frequently form packs which attack and kill sheep, 
poultry and wildlife the Department advised, then strongly recommended that 
dog licenses be obtained from county treasurers, justices of the peace, alder- 
men, magistrates, notaries public, or the State Department of Revenue. 

One reason why wildlife people and outdoorsmen welcome campaigns to 
enforce the licensing, and the accompanying effect of dog control, is that spring 
is the time when many kinds of wildlife set up housekeeping and strive, against 
many difficulties, to raise families. Young birds and animals fall easy prey to 
marauding canines. Enough natural enemies of game are abroad in forest and 
field, and destruction of wildlife and eggs by domestic predators further reduces 
the supply of game birds and animals. Wild-living and hungry, roving dogs 
are not man’s friends, and are therefore treated by the authorities as a menace. 

Most dog owners realize that the license enforcement campaign and the 
one to control the losses that result when unattended dogs run the countryside 
are seriously conducted. They do the humane, safe and sensible thing: They 
keep their pets and hunters under strict control. 
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Waterfowl Odds and Ends 


1. What duck acquires a bright blue 
bill in the breeding season? 

2. How does a merganser’s bill differ 
from those of other ducks? 

3. The Canada goose is the largest 
waterfowl seen in Pennsylvania. 
True or false? 

4. What type nesting site is usually 
chosen by the hooded merganser? 

5. The trumpeter swan frequently 
migrates through Pennsylvania. 
True or false? 

6. How does the snow goose differ 
in coloration from the swan? 

7. The female of what waterfowl 
species has a crested head while 
her mate does not? 

8. Brant are birds of the middle 
west that occasionally wander in- 
to Pennsylvania. True or false? 


ATERFOWL are among the 

first birds to respond to Spring- 
time’s urging. Long before the first 
robin draws the first rubbery worm 
from our greening lawns the van- 
guard of north-bound ducks and 
geese has already threaded its way 
across hundreds of skylane miles. 
Now, around the first week in April, 
representatives of nearly every species 
can be seen on Pennsylvania waters. 
It’s a sight you shouldn’t miss. Haunt- 
ing the wildfowling waters of your 
neighborhood with binoculars or 
scope is a revealing sport—a branch of 
bird-watching that is annually gain- 


ing new recruits among duck hunters 
and just plain bird lovers alike. 

Most of the birds you see will be- 
long to one or the other of the two 
great groups of ducks—the surface 
feeding ducks (also called puddle or 
river ducks), or the diving ducks (also 
called bay ducks). The puddle ducks 
have already been featured in a pre- 
vious article, and a write-up on the 
divers is scheduled for a future issue 
of GAME News. This month’s article 
will describe and depict the left-overs 
—those species of waterfowl that are 
typical of neither group. 

Whistling Swan—Next to the rare 
trumpeter swan of the West the 
whistling swan is the largest of North 
American waterfowl, sometimes at- 
taining an overall length of 54 or 55 
inches. It can hardly be mistaken for 
any other bird. Its plumage is snowy 
white in the adult, dirty white with 
the head and neck washed with gray- 
ish brown in the young bird. The feet 
and bill of the adult are black, most 
individuals having a yellow spot be- 
fore the eye. The juveniles have red- 
dish bills and feet that darken with 
age. 

Flocks of migrating swans assume 
a V-shape similar to geese. In flight 
they can be distinguished from snow 
geese by their entirely white wings, 
extremely long necks, and slower wing 
beats. In poor light flocks passing high 














overhead can be distinguished from 
Canada geese by their more variable 
notes. 

Swans sometimes occur on our 
larger streams in great numbers dur- 
ing the fall or spring, and occasionally 
flocks will spend the winter within 
the commonwealth. 

Canada Goose—-The superb 
“honker” is second in size only to the 
swans. An adult will measure about 
three feet in length. Its body plum- 
age is brownish gray edged in lighter 
and blending to white on the breast 
and belly. The rump and tail are 
black, the tail coverts white. The 
small head and snaky neck are black, 
broken only by a white throat patch 
that extends over each cheek. 

In flight honkers commonly assume 
a “V” formation or fly in a single 
diagonal line. At such times their 
resonant “honks” are frequently ut- 
tered, resembling, when far away, the 
barking of dogs. 

These geese migrate over Pennsyl- 
vania by the thousands and during 
some seasons our waterfowl hunters 
enjoy excellent goose shooting. At 
times the birds stop, especially dur- 
ing their spring migration, to rest and 
feed in grain fields. 

Brant—This small goose is a little 
larger than a black duck. It bears a 
superficial resemblance to the Canada 
goose, but the chest is black, the 
underparts whiter, and the speckled 
white patch is on the upper neck 
rather than the throat. The neck is 
noticeably shorter and thicker than 
that of the honker. 

Normally brant frequent coastal 
waters but are sometimes seen inland. 
They fly in loose, irregular flocks, or 
abreast of one another in a long, 
curving line. On the water they are 
strikingly buoyant and graceful. 

Greater Snow Goose—Now and 
then Pennsylvanians are treated to 
the sight of huge flocks of these small 
geese that are easily identified by their 
white plumage and black wing tips. 

They breed in the far northern is- 
lands of Canada and on Greenland. 

















On their southward migration flock 
after flock stops on the lower St. 
Lawrence River until, unbelievable as 
it may seem, all the greater snow geese 
in existence are assembled there. With 
the advent of colder weather they 
make the flight to their wintering 
grounds in coastal Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, passing 
over Pennsylvania en route. 

Blue Goose—Though normally a 
bird of the Mississippi flyway this 
goose has been recorded in Pennsyl- 
vania on rare occasions. Its markings 
are variable, but in general it is a 
brownish gray bird with white head 
and neck and pink bill, feet and legs. 
The wing coverts are blue-gray. 

Ruddy Duck—The comical little 
ruddy duck is a thick-set bird with a 
large, up-turned bill and a tail of stiff 
feathers which it frequently carries 
erect. During the fall migrations both 
sexes are similarly colored—dark 
grayish brown above, somewhat varie- 
gated with gray and chestnut. The 
cheeks are white, the underparts 
white, irregularly barred with tan 
and ashy on the sides. In the spring 
the males assume their striking breed- 
ing plumage characterized by a black 
crown, white cheeks, and bright red- 
dish brown sides, chest, and upper- 
parts. The bill assumes a brilliant 
blue hue. 

The ruddy duck can take to the 

air only with the aid of a long patter- 
ing run on the surface. Underway, its 
flight is speedy, though somewhat 
jerky and uneven. 
- American Merganser—At a distance 
the American merganser drake ap- 
pears as a long-bodied white bird with 
a black head and neck, resting very 
low in the water. Actually, the breast 
and sides are tinged with pale pink, 
the head and neck are dark glossy 
greenish-black, and the inner scapu- 
lars (shoulders) are black. The bill is 
red, and is a typical merganser bill— 
slender, cylindrical, and saw-toothed. 
The female is a gray bird with red- 
dish brown head and neck, the former 
adorned with a shaggy crest. 
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These birds spend the winter in 
Pennsylvania in large numbers. Their 
flight is swift and low over the water 
and while flying the head, neck, and 
body are held in a straight line. 

Red-Breasted Mer ganser—This 
slightly smaller merganser is not as 
common in Pennsylvania as_ the 
American merganser, appearing 
chiefly as a migrant. The drake can 
be distinguished at once from his 
larger cousin by the shaggy crest, dark 
reddish breast, and generally darker 
appearance. In flight his white collar 
and dark sides are distinctive. 

The female closely resembles the 
American merganser hen except that 
her neck is paler than that of the 


larger bird and blends gradually into 
the whitish chest. 

Hooded Merganser—This smallest 
merganser is one of our most beauti- 
ful ducks. The drake is predominantly 
black above with a white fan-shaped 
crest. The sides are pale reddish 
brown barred with dark vermicula- 
tions and the rest of the underparts 
are white. The female is a dark gray- 
ish brown bird with a dull cinnamon 
brown crest. The sides and chest are 
gray, the breast and belly white. Like 
all mergansers these birds fly with 
the head, neck, and body in a per- 
fectly straight line. The drake’s crest 
is depressed and reduced to little 
more than a thin white line when in 
flight. 

The hooded merganser nests in 
tree cavities, a practice sometimes 
shared by the American merganser, 
and has on occasion been observed 
to nest in Pennsylvania. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


1. The ruddy duck. 

2. It is cylindrical in cross-section 
and fitted with tooth-like projec- 
tions. 

3. False. It is exceeded in size by the 
whistling swan. 

4. It usually nests in hollow trees. 

5. False. The trumpeter is found in 
the West. Our swan is the whis- 
tling swan. 

6. The ends of the snow goose’s 
wings are black. 

7. The American merganser. 

8. False. They are maritime geese of 
the Atlantic coast. 





DEER MORALITY IN JANUARY 


The number of deer known to have died in Pennsylvania during Janu- 
ary, 1960 totaled 495. Reasons for the death of the big game animals were 
classified by Game Commission men as: killed by vehicles on highways, 334; 


to protect crops, 7; by 


rsons hunting in close season, 52; and in miscella- 


neous ways, 112. In the Jast-named category 78 of the deer were killed by dogs. 
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EYES ON THE PRESIDENT are cast by Vice-president Newton Cunningham, of Wyo- 





missing, and Secretary-Treasurer Lee A. Hiester, Strausstown as Dr. Jerome E. Hirtle, of 
Bath, president of the Blue Mountain Muzzle Loading Rifle Association sights in one of 


Black Powder On 
The Blue Mountain 


By Brooke Focht 


his rifles. 


The wooded slopes of northern 
Berks County along Route 22 a mile 
northwest of Shartlesville resound al- 
most every weekend of the year with 
the bark of rifle and pistol fire. 

Unnoticed by the occupants of 
modern automobiles that speed by on 
the four lane highway, a group of 
riflemen turn back the pages of his- 
tory to fire ancient weapons on the 
range of the Blue Mountain Muzzle 
Loading Rifle Association. 

The club, organized in the 1930s, 





has 140 members from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Maryland and 
Connecticut on its rolls. It also has 
its own 39-acre plot on the south 
slopes of the mountains midway be- 
tween Shartlesville and Strausstown. 
Here club members, using weapons 
often handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, practice the sport 
which brought international recogni- 
tion to American riflemen in the early 
days of our nation. 

















é 1 
PERCUSSION RIFLE which he made himself from a blank rifle barrel is displayed by 


Lee A. Hiester, Strausstown, club secretary-treasurer. The stock was made from a block of 
curly maple. Hiester uses this 40-caliber rifle for deer hunting. 


Facilities include a wooden club- 
house complete with a 50-yard rifle 
range with roofed firing positions, a 
25-yard range for offhand shooting 
and a 100-yard range for bench rest 
shooting. 

Shoots are held at specified times 
throughout the year for muzzle load- 
ing rifles, pistols and revolvers. The 
club this past summer inaugurated a 
special trapshoot for muzzle loading 
shotgun devotees. Today’s muzzle 
loaders are about evenly divided with 
some of them shooting genuine an- 
tique (but renovated) weapons while 
others use brand new weapons which 
are replicas of original muskets, rifles 
or pistols. 

The Shartlesville range has been 
the scene of both the national and 
state muzzle loading rifle champion- 
ship shoots. And members of the host 





club. have won their share of national 
and state titles. 

Officers of the Blue Mountain club 
(they hold club elections in June of 
every year) are: President, Dr. Jer- 
ome E. Hirtle of Bath; vice president, 
Newton Cunningham of Wyomissing; 
secretary-treasurer, Lee A. Hiester of 
Strausstown; trustees, John Reinhart, 
Hamburg; Sylvester Schaeffer, Bern- 
ville, and Wilmer Riehl, Strausstown, 
and directors, Robert Hujsa and 
George Dech, both of Nazareth; 
William Riegel, Reading, Sylvester 
Schaeffer and Melvin Riehl, Strauss- 
town. 

Lee A. Hiester, the club secretary- 
treasurer, is a son of the late Robert 
Hiester, one of the club founders and 
its first treasurer. A carpenter by 
trade, Hiester is also a deputy game 
protector and is skilled in building 
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new muzzle loading weapons and 
renovating original ones. Lee and his 
brother, Roy, of Pine Grove, Schuyl- 
kill County, have both held state 
championship titles. Lee also turns 
out crow calls which are hailed by 
experienced crow hunters as some of 
the best made. 

As in most of today’s hobby groups 
the muzzle loaders represent all walks 
of life. And many of them use their 
ancient weapons for hunting ground- 
hogs, deer and small game. 

For deer hunting Lee Hiester uses 
a 40-caliber percussion rifle which he 
made himself from an old “blank” 
barrel manufactured in the 1850’s by 
Elmer Schnader, a Berks County gun- 
smith. Hiester used a special machine 
he owns to rifle the 41-inch barrel of 
the rifle. The ornate stock of the 9- 
pound weapon is of curly maple 
while the ramrod is of hickory taken 


from the neighboring mountains. 

The bench rest rifles used by the 
Blue Mountain sharpshooters are too 
heavy for any other type of firing. 
Wilmer Riehl of Strausstown, for in- 
stance, uses one made by Lee Hiester 
which weighs 40 pounds. 

Flint lock muskets, pistols and 
rifles were the earliest type of weapon 
and are regarded as the most difficult 
to fire. A charge of black powder in 
a pan at the bottom of the barrel is 
set off by sparks caused by the flint 
hammer-trigger mechanism striking a 
steel frizzen. The resultant flash ig- 
nites the main powder charge in the 
barrel. 

Percussion rifles, shotguns and pis- 
tols have simpler firing mechanisms. 
As they were an improvement, they 
rapidly succeeded the flint locks in 
general use. In this type the main 
powder charge is ignited by a percus- 


LOADING A MUZZLE-LOADER is an intricate process. Melvin Riehl, of Strausstown, 
pours gunpowder from a powder horn into a measuring device, left, and uses a small 
mallet to drive the round bullet and linen cloth patch into the muzzle. A razor is used 
to cut the cloth to size. A ramrod is then used to push the bullet to the bottom of the 


barrel. 
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sion cap placed on a small metal tube 
at the foot of the barrel. The ex- 
plosion of this cap, when struck by 
the hammer mechanism after the trig- 
ger is pulled, flashes sparks into the 
barrel, igniting the black powder 
charge. Both the flint lock and the 
percussion type weapons are loaded 
through the muzzle. 

The first step in loading is placing 
of the powder charge. This involves 
the use of a powder horn, a measure 
to insure the correct load, and a fun- 
nel to prevent spilling the black 
powder. 

Next, a cloth patch, usually linen, 
is placed over the muzzle and the 
round bullet is seated on the patch. 
Both patch and bullet are then 
rammed to the foot of the barrel. The 
weapon is then ready to fire. 

Most shooters make their own bul- 
lets with special molds to fit their 
individual weapons. Many different 
calibered weapons are used. 

Devotees show up at shoots with 
specially-fitted portable cases contain- 
ing their powder, cloth patches, bul- 
lets and loading and repairing para- 
phernalia. Many have special sight- 
ing ‘scopes or binoculars to view the 
results of each shot. The gun barrels 
must be cleaned out between each 
shot to insure accuracy. 

Because the ancient weapons use 
round balls instead of the familiarly 
shaped modern bullets, the direction 
and velocity of the wind affect the 
course of the ball to a greater extent 
than today’s modern streamlined bul- 


fr 


let. Many of the muzzle loaders com- 
bine the old with the new by having 
modern metallic or even telescopic 
sights on their weapons. Match regula- 
tions, however, permit only the use 
of metallic sights. 

Except for the loud bang of the 
weapons, muzzle loading matches are 
run off in comparative silence as the 
shooters go about the methodical 
loading and sighting of their “pieces.” 

Except in the off-hand events, the 
heaviness of the muzzle loading rifles 
makes firing from bench rests or from 
the prone position almost mandatory. 
Most of the shooters wear protective 
glasses because of the possibility of 
being burned by the back flash as the 
black gunpowder is ignited in the 
pan. Plywood shields are often placed 
to the right of the weapons during 
bench rest events to protect the 
shooter in the adjacent firing position 
from being burned. 

Some of the ancient weapons have 
been in the family of their present 
owners for several generations and are 
considered priceless heirlooms. And 
judging by the excellent scores turned 
in at every Shartlesville shoot the 
weapons are just as accurate today as 
they were when turned out by early 
Pennsylvania gunshmiths. Although 
it is not generally known, most of the 
so-called ‘‘Kentucky” rifles were ac- 
tually manufactured by skilled gun- 
smiths in southeastern Pennsylvania— 
an area of the Keystone State which 
has contributed so much to the history 
of our nation. 
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| By Don Neal 


HE average Pennsylvania hunter, 

when thinking of the great hey- 
day of the fur trade in America, is 
most apt to think of places quite 
removed from his native state. 
Southern and western Canada, Alaska, 
Oregon, the Rockies, and the vast 
trackless wastes of the Hudson Bay 
country are most likely to come to 
mind. Yet the value of furs being 
shipped from the port of Philadel- 
phia in the mid-18th century may 
have out-valued all of those impress- 
ive figures credited to other shipping 
points which gained prominence as 
fur centers at a later date. For at 
that time, the City of Brotherly Love 
served as a depot for a considerable 
number of ambitious fur traders 
who, working from established bases 
in all parts of what is now Pennsyl- 
vania, covered all of the Indian ter- 
ritory which lay to the west. Their 
activities blanketed the vast wilder- 
ness domain north of The Cumber- 
land, east of the Wabash, and south 
of the Great Lakes. 

With pack trains of anywhere from 
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two to forty horses, men like Hugh 
Crawford, Tom McKee, John Gail- 
braith, Joe Nelson, John Owens, 
the Lowery brothers, the Mitchell 
brothers, and George Croghan pushed 
over the mountains and headed into 
the vast expanse of forests which was 
then the West. Following the Indian 
trails that led from village to village 
they would be gone a month, a sea- 
son, or a year depending on circum- 
stances. And when they had increased 
their contacts with the tribes, some 
of which were quite hostile, they 
broadened their scope by hiring com- 
mission traders. These, they equipped 
with horses and trade goods, and sent 
off to trade with the in-country vil- 
lages that lay along the lesser trails 
of the Indian country. It was some 
of these expeditions, manned by stal- 
wart adventurers, that brought the 
first bundles of furs out of Kentucky 
while Daniel Boone was still a boy. 


But the greatest of these traders— 
ambitious-wise, character-wise, or suc- 
cessful-wise—was the fighting Irish- 
man, George Croghan. Only twelve 
years after landing in Philadelphia 
from his home in Dublin, and with- 
out a great deal of money in his 
pockets, Croghan was hailed through- 


out the Colonies as the “King of the 


Fur Traders.” For by that time, he 
had established a wideflung string of 
trading posts, and his pack trains 
were traveling north into the for- 
bidden Seneca country, west along 
Lake Erie to within sight of Detroit 
(much to the chagrin of the French), 
down the Ohio to the Wabash, or 
branching off the Ohio to follow its 
many tributaries and trade with the 
Indians living in their valleys or 
hunting on their headwaters. 

Of course, Croghan hadn’t done 
all this himself, nor without help. 
Shortly after his arrival in 1741, he 
and his partner, William Trent, 
made arrangements for the Philadel- 
phia firm of Shippen & Lawrence to 
back them as fur traders. And with 
the grub stake the two of them soon 


left the city and moved north to 
where John Harris operated a ferry 
on the Susquehanna at a small vil- 
lage called Harris Settlement (Harris- 
burg). But Croghan was too spirited 
to stay long in this locality, so he and 
Trent moved a few miles to the West 
and located at a place where an im- 
portant Indian trail came through a 
gap in the mountains (Sterett’s Gap). 


Within five years of locating here, 
Croghan had set up a sizeable settle- 
ment of his own. At its center was a 
large log-longhouse which served as a 
trading post and tavern. Then 
clustered around this main building 
were cabins for both he and Trent, 
several store-houses, several barns, 
cabins for the laborers, and a tannery 
at which he tanned all of the deer 
and bear hides before sending them 
to market. Also, by this time, he had 
spread his pack trains out over a vast 
area and now owned hundreds of 
horses and had many commission 
traders working for him. 

By doing this, Croghan had out- 
stripped all of his competitors. Yet 
it had been his own foresight and 
brash Irish daring, more than any- 
thing else, which had brought him 
his success. For at the time he started 
trading in furs the greatest obstacle 
of the business, especially in the lush 
forests of the Ohio and Allegheny 
watersheds, was the determination of 
the powerful Senecas to keep all 
white men off their lands. It was the 
ruling of the sachems and chieftans 
of this nation that those who wanted 
the Seneca furs could wait on the out- 
skirts until the Indians brought them 
out. But as the tribesmen weren’t too 
punctual, this arrangement didn’t 
please Croghan. 

Leaving Trent to care for the trad- 
ing post, Croghan and two of his 
men headed north into the Genesee 
country, the heart of the Seneca na- 
tion. As they progressed up the Sus- 
quehanna to the mouth of Pine 
Creek, and made their way from this 
point along the Tiadaughton Path 
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to the head of the Genesee, the cool- 
ness and distrust of the Senecas con- 
fronted them at every village, but the 
trip was without incident. Croghan 
visited all of the ranking chieftans, 
showering them with gifts and trade 
goods, which they accepted without 
comment or show of appreciation. 
And for a time the traders were con- 
vinced that their trip had been a 
foolish adventure. 


However, in the course of the visits, 
Croghan did manage to establish a 
friendship with the great chief Half 
Town. And this friendship brought 
further opportunities for Croghan to 
speak before the Seneca council fires, 
so that in time he was able to present 
his request in full particulars to the 
chieftans. They refused the right to 
trespass on their lands, but gave 
Croghan to understand that so long 
as he traded fairly with the Indians 
his pack trains would not be molested 
as they traveled the Seneca trails. 
This pleased the crafty Irishman, so 
he and his men returned home. 


Certainly the arrangements he had 
made with the Senecas_ pleased 
Croghan. Because of them, all of the 
immediate Indian territory was now 
open to his pack trains. In addition, 
he now felt safe in pushing into the 








lands of the lesser tribes who greatly 
feared the powerful Senecas and 
would hardly molest a friend of theirs 
who traveled the major Indian paths. 
These included the Eries, the Miamis, 
and the Shawnees. Croghan knew 
that great danger and heavy risk lay 
in accepting such thinking, but he 
decided to chance it, and did. 

Shortly then, his pack trains 
pushed out along the three most im- 
portant Indian paths that crossed 
over the mountains and descended 
into the West. One of these, the most 
southern, was the same _ heavily 
traveled path which General John 
Forbes later (1758) followed to build 
a military road to Pittsburgh. An- 
other crossed quite directly from 
Croghan’s location at the gap by fol- 
lowing the Juniata, crossing the 
mountains, and descending the 
Kiskiminetas (route of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal) to the Allegheny. While 
the third, the most northern route, 
went up the Susquehanna to Great 
Island (Lock Haven), then over the 
Chinclacamoose Trail to the big In- 
dian village at Kittanning. As soon as 
these routes proved to be profitable, 
Croghan pushed out small feeder 
routes from them to cover all of the 
inland areas. 

Evidently Croghan had completely 
established his fur business as far 
west as The Forks (Pittsburgh) by 
1752 and was sending his pack trains 
in great numbers far down the Ohio 
and out along the southern shores of 
Lake Erie. For by then, he had estab- 
lished a large trading post on the 
Allegheny and another at Logstown 
(Ambridge) on the Ohio. Other 
traders, too, were working the terri- 
tory, but Croghan was getting the 
bulk of the business by running 
great numbers of pack trains from 
these well stocked outposts. Also, he 
operated somewhat of a Sears Roe- 
buck service for the Indians, taking 
orders for guns, powder, shot, lead, 
flint, rum, blankets, stroud (a color- 
ful cloth), bells, beads, women’s stock- 








ings, and whistles and having them 
shipped out from Philadelphia. Sel- 
dom, if ever, did he get payment for 
these articles until the next season’s 
furs were ready to market. 

From the very start of the fur trad- 
ing the English traders had been so 
efficient in their methods of dealing 
with the Indians that French traders, 
coming down from Niagara and De- 
troit, found it difficult to meet their 
competition. Consequently, the pelts 
from this highly productive territory 
were not being shipped to market at 
Montreal. This irritated the French. 
In 1749 they sent Celeron with 214 
soldiers and 55 Indians to claim the 
land for France and its King. When 
this move failed to scare off the Eng- 
lish traders, they decided to take the 
area by force and in 1753 sent Cap- 
tain Joncaire to build a fort at the 
confluence of the Allegheny River 
and French Creek (Franklin). The 
soldiers dispossessed a trader, John 
Frazier, who had a post there and 
built Fort Machault. 

This move put the English traders, 
especially Croghan, in a bad spot. 
For if the French were successful in 
claiming the Allegheny and Ohio 
valleys it would put an end to their 
lucrative trade and wipe out the years 
of trail blazing they had put into the 
project. So Croghan, in an attempt 
to beat them to the punch, sent Trent 





with a band of his men to The Forks 
in the spring of 1754 with instruc- 
tions to build a fort there and hold 
it against the French. He knew be- 
yond a doubt that Trent’s force was 
too small to accomplish this, but he 
had confidence that once the fort was 
built the English would send troops 
to hold it. This, however, didn’t ma- 
terialize as Croghan had planned, 
and at the end of three months Trent 
was forced to withdraw in the face 
of French troops descending the 
Allegheny to build Fort Duquesne. 
With the French firmly established 
at The Forks, Croghan and Trent 
withdrew from the area along with 
the other English traders. Then, as 
the French-Indian War began shap- 
ing up, they volunteered their serv- 
ices, along with hundreds of horses 
and quantities of other supplies, to 
the government. This move was in- 
spired as much by expediency as 
patriotism. For so long as the French 
remained implanted at The Forks, 
the fur routes to the west would be 
closed to English traders. 
Throughout this campaign Col. 
George Washington and Col. George 
Croghan were close companions. At 
the time General Edward Braddock 
was mortally wounded after five 
horses had been shot out from under 
him it was Washington and Croghan 
who picked him up and carried him 
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to a wagon. And as the general’s per- 
sonal aide, Mr. Orm, drove off, the 
two colonels sat on the tail-gate fir- 
ing at the enemy to hold them off. 

After Fort Necessity, Croghan went 
to Aughwick. He took with him sev- 
eral hundred friendly Indians and 
set up a settlement there (near Mt. 
Union). He was financially ruined by 
then, having lost his horses and sup- 
plies in the course of Braddock’s de- 
feat, but he still owned tremendous 
acreages of land which he had 
patented earlier. By the sale of 
these, and with the help of his In- 
dian friends, he expected to recoup 
his losses once the French were driven 
back to Canada. 

However, Lady Luck, who had 
once favored him as she only did 
favor a dashing Irishman, now turned 
her back. For it was George Croghan, 
a man who was widely known as a 
benefactor’ and friend of all Indians, 
who was finally driven from Augh- 
wick by an Indian uprising. He went 


from there to the vicinity of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., where he attempted an- 
other come-back. But he was no more 
fortunate here than he had been at 
Aughwick, so he was barely able to 
sell off his lands and pay up his 
creditors before death claimed him. 

Yet, George Croghan hadn’t lived 
and worked in vain. For it was the 
far-flung operations of Croghan, and 
other traders like him, that appraised 
the British of the value of the west- 
ern territory; giving them the incen- 
tive to fight the French-Indian War, 
and the determination to win it. If 
they hadn’t won, the whole historical 
course of our country would have 
been changed, for the French would 
have annexed the Allegheny and 
Ohio valleys without difficulty. Pitts- 
burgh would have probably retained 
the name “Duquesne.” And come to 
think of it, today’s western Pennsy]l- 
vania hunters would undoubtedly be 
saying, “Oui! Oui!”, instead of, “Hell, 
yes!” 








PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE ON DISPLAY 


The attractiveness, live animal interest and information value of the Game 
Commission’s major wildlife exhibits shown annually at Harrisburg, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh are well known. 

Tens of thousands of persons also enjoy and profit from visits to the 
wildlife organization’s museum at Pymatuning, Crawford County. There 
they find mounted specimens of ducks, geese, other waterfowl and shore 
birds, in spring and fall plumage, in true-to-life poses. Groups of bird 
students and biology classes from Ohio and Pennsylvania visit the authentic 
displays to learn about the migrant birds. 

At Hershey Park too, large and small game species and numerous other 
birds and animals are presented in natural surroundings. This Commission 
exhibit is housed in the stone building near the entrance to the zoo and 
may be viewed all days of the week except Monday. 

Admittance to both of these exhibits is free. During the late weeks of the 
school term many teachers accompany their pupils to the educational displays. 
Throughout the summer visitors from many states, even distant lands, learn 
in these places about wildlife resident to Pennsylvania and the migrants that 
visit the Commonwealth. 











Browse Cutting For Wildlife 


By C. C. Freeburn, Chief 





Division of Land Management, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


|» eth age cutting is one of the 
many Commission activities em- 
braced in its wildlife management 
program during the critical winter 
months. It is an important activity 
because of the deer food provided for 
immediate use and the potential im- 
provement of conditions for future 
browse production. It is the only 
proven method that is practical and 
economical for improvement of food 
conditions during this period. 

Cuttings of this type have been 
_made for many years but in 1956 the 
State Legislature took action to ob- 
ligate certain funds for this program. 
Under this action the sum of $1.00 
from the sale of every antlerless deer 
license is to “be used solely for cutting 
or otherwise removing over-shadowing 
tree growth, to produce underbrush, 
sprouts and saplings for deer food 
and cover on game land.” 

During 1957 and 1958 a total of 
$683,921.90 was obligated for “browse 
cutting” and $410,824.03 was spent 
during the same period. In 1959 an 





additional $369,686.91 was obligated 
and as of January 31, 1960, $131,- 
078.84 was spent. It must be remem- 
bered that expenditures for this pro- 
gram continued throughout February 
and March. Also, the Act does not 
specify that the money available be 
used the same year it is obligated. 
Commission policy requires that 
slashings or clear cuttings, which 
many people consider the best type 
for producing deer browse, should be 
made in scattered plots not to exceed 
10 acres in size. This is done so that 
no large forest area will be perpet- 
uated as an even-aged forest. Cuttings 
will promote an uneven aged forest 
which, when finally established, will 
provide the best conditions for all 
types of forest wildlife and still assure 
a fair return from forest products. 
Generally, when return from forest 
products is mentioned, the reaction is 
that the Commission is interested in 
raising trees which can be sold as saw- 
logs, etc., rather than striving for con- 
ditions favorable for wildlife. The 
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previous paragraph shows that this is 
not so. Since many game species are 
dependent upon forests for their exist- 
ence, it would be foolhardy as well as 
unsound management to place the 
future forest in jeopardy. 

To obtain desirable forest condi- 
tions, present growth can be removed 
by selective cutting of a percentage of 
the trees on any large area or by re- 
moving all growth on scattered blocks. 
Both methods produce good results 
for wildlife but the block method al- 
lows more economical removal of for- 
est products. 

Browse cuttings, as made by the 
Commission, can be classified as block 
cuttings. It is first determined where 
they will do the most good for deer, 
then the cuttings are made by remov- 
ing not less than seventy-five percent 
of the growth. Valuable food and 
cover species are saved. 

Many times, such cuttings are made 
along roads and trails or around food 
plots and other open areas. These 
edge cuttings generally average 40 
feet in width. 

Cuttings for browse production 
start early in the winter and continue 
until the value of the immediately 


available food is reduced. This varies 
from year to year with the intensity 
of the cold weather and the amount 
of snow. 

To supplement these cuttings, tim- 
ber sales are made at locations where 
merchantable timber exists. These are 
planned so that, for the most part, the 
cutting can be made during the winter 
months when the tender limbs and 
twigs are available as food for the 
deer. 

Last year browse cuttings were 
made on more than 5,000 acres. 
These, of course, improved conditions 
on many additional acres surround- 
ing the cut areas. Conditions on an- 
other 15,000 acres were improved for 
wildlife through timber sales. 

The money obtained by the sale of 
timber from the Game Lands is 
credited to the Commission and is 
generally used for additional food 
and clover practices. 

Cuttings of all types are beneficial 
in providing immediate food and 
cover. They also open the canopy and 
allow sunlight to reach the forest 
floor. This stimulates the growth of 
sprouts and seedlings which perpetu- 
ates the forest and supplies wildlife 


BROWSE CUTTING CREW at work this winter on State Game Lands 14 in Cameron 
and Elk counties. Through the use of modern chain-saws and brush-hooks the pole stage 
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timber is downed to benefit deer and other wildlife. 
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BLOCK CUTTING on State Game Lands 75 in Lycoming county this winter resulted in 
this scene. The tender twigs and buds are now within reach of deer but these cuttings also 
stimulate growth of sprouts and seedlings which perpetuate the forest and improves food 


and cover for wildlife. 


with optimum environmental condi- 
tions. 

The Commission doesn’t believe 
that it has all of the answers created 
by the problem of providing food and 
cover for wildlife, but it is following 
the methods which have given proven 
results. In the meantime its Research 
Division is constantly conducting ex- 
periments to discover improved meth- 
ods of approach. These are adopted 
for field use as rapidly as practical. 

If you are not conversant with the 
Commission’s Browse Cutting Pro- 


gram in your vicinity, contact your 
local Game Protector or Field Di- 
vision Office for information. Better 
still, groups could make arrangements 
for actual “show-me” trips which 
should prove most revealing. 


In the meantime, remember that 
each and every employee of the Com- 
mission is striving every day to im- 
prove hunting conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania and that your problems are 
their problems, at a more intensified 
degree. 














When Deer Were Few 


By Maurice E. Sherman 


At a roadside dwelling along that 
portion of a Colonial Military 
Road, known as the Great Road be- 
tween Fort Louden and Fort Bedford 
in southern Pennsylvania, which was 
used by the Colonial Armies en route 
to Fort Pitt, there stood a six year old 
boy by a window at his home on a 
cold December day in the year 1897. 
A heavy fall of snow and howling 
winds came during the previous night. 
By morning the snow was a foot deep 
and the winds had blown many drifts 
across the roadway in front of the 
house. 

The boy wondered how he would 
get to school, at the little country 
school house about one fourth of a 
mile away. Father was away at work 
and mother had many chores to do 
about the house and out buildings, 
looking after chickens, pigs and cows. 
Sometimes farmers came along with a 


pair of net horses, ringed with 
sleigh bells, pulling bob sleds that 
carried a wagon box filled with clean 
oats or rye straw. The farmer gathered 
up the school boys and girls along his 
route and sledded them off to school. 
No highways were opened in those 
days by a State Highway Department. 
While the boy stood watching the 
school house for a wisp of smoke from 
the chimney in one direction and in 
the opposite direction for some 
farmer’s sled, the storm grew more 
violent. Off in the distant blowing 
and swirling snow along the road 
there appeared a wobbling movement, 
something that grew into two men 
dragging an object of some kind. As 
they came closer that object became 
an animal. A muzzle loading rifle was 
carried by one of the men and the 
other one carried a shorter fire-arm 
that appeared to be one of the early 
repeating rifles of those days. 
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As the two hunters came near the 
front of the house, a boy thrilled in 
excitement, for he recognized the 
animal to be a deer—a good sized deer 
as memory will recall, but no antlers 
were observed. It was his first sight 
of a deer. The hunters paused to rest 
after pulling the deer through a snow 
drift about three feet deep. Their 
happy faces pictured the spirit and 
success of the hunt. Even though their 
faces were adorned with mustaches 
and chin whiskers, the joy expressed 
was not concealed behind these snow 
covered hairy faces. After a brief rest 
they were soon on their way, followed 
by the eyes of the boy until passing 
beyond sight. Their trail in the deep 
snow was the only one until late in 
the afternoon, when a span of lively 
mottled iron gray horses; all ringed 
with double belts of sleigh bells, pull- 
ing bob sleds and the driver came 
through to open the snow packed 
road. The school did not open that 
day. 

Mother and father were queried 
about deer for the next several weeks. 
The mountains and forests there- 
abouts were extensive, but broken by 
open areas of small farms here and 
there. To this imaginative boy they 
became habitat, where he hoped to 
see a live deer someday. As he grew 
older, more and more became his 
desire to penetrate into these big 
woodlands, which, at times, seemed 
ominous in expanse and likely har- 
bored wild cats and panthers; not- 
withstanding the only frightening 
sound ever heard was an occasional 
hoot of the owls that lived there. 

Father, not being a hunter, had 
little incentive about destroying wild 
animals or birds. He enjoyed seeing 
them about. The boy’s burning desire 
finally persuaded father to make an 
exploration into this place of mystery. 
A long tramp was taken in the beauti- 
ful month of May, 1898, consuming 
the day. No deer, deer tracks or other 
signs of them were found. Some 
ruffed grouse and squirrels were seen, 


and well is it remembered the beauti- 
ful brook trout seen dashing about 
in the crystal clear streams crossed 
several times. At the end of the day 
a tired and hungry boy, accompanied 
by his father and another man, 
emerged from the forest as_ the 
shadows of the evening were falling. 
During most of the trip father and 
his companion talked much about the 
timber. The other man was interested 
mostly in shrubbery and plants. Some 
little time, however, before emerging 
from the forest, I was delighted that 
they would discuss deer. After all, 
they had observed and now began to 
talk seriously about them. The older 
man said to my father: “Well, Tom, 
I have witnessed their gradual decline 
for years now. No one seems to care. 
They shoot them and run them with 
dogs anytime of the year. I do not 
hunt them, but like to see them. I 
do hope they will pass some laws to 
aime them, and then enforce these 
aws.”’ 


As time passed this six year old boy 
grew larger and bolder in his adven- 
tures in the wild places. Range of 
territory extended wider and deeper 
as he accumulated knowledge of 
woodcraft. At eleven years of age 
hunting with firearms began. (No 
minimum age was forbidden by law 
then.) Wild turkeys were sometimes 
seen in large flocks in the buckwheat 
fields, early in the fall of the year. 
Other small game was not too plenti- 
ful; excepting that migrating squir- 
rels were abundant at times, and 
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ruffed grouse were seen and often 
heard drumming in the habitat suit- 
able to. their nature. Sometimes covies, 
anywhere in numbers from five or six 
to twelve or fifteen, would be flushed. 
Seldom, though, was one ever hit 
with the old muzzle loading shotgun. 
No deer were ever seen, nor were 
there any tracks ever seen, during 
these adventures. A few deer hunters 
were said to have gone to some place, 
which they never gave to those hear- 
ing the conversation any information 
as to locality. They were secretive 
about where and when, for they were 
not scrupulous about whether they 
killed a deer in or out of season. 


As the young nimrod became thir- 
teen years of age, he determined to 
explore in several directions, not- 
withstanding the objections of his 
parents, who feared he may become 
lost and not found. A wooded valley 
almost totally forested; excepting that 
three small cleared areas were in- 
habited by two small farmers and one 
family that seemed to live somehow 
without doing anything, was invaded 
and searched for deer or deer tracks. 
Several trout fishing adventures were 
experienced the full length of the 
valley of about seven miles. After 
nearly four years and many sojourns 
into this wilderness area (now owned 
and controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission) no deer were 
ever seen and no track was ever dis- 
covered coming to or going from any 
watering place that a deer might have 
chosen to drink. 

An old hunter, with whom ac- 
quaintance had been made, was asked 
to accompany me on a trip into the 
region. He was said to have hunted 
deer here, back in 1870's and 80's. He 
pointed out a spot where he claimed to 
have shot the last doe and a fawn in 
the latter 1890’s. Regrettably he said: 
“I guess I got the last of them.” 

Each year until the year 1910 the 
search continued in an ever larger 
circle of exploration. One of those 
usual doubtful reports about someone 





getting a deer here or there found 
the lad, now soon to become a young 
man, searching out the region. No 
doubt some of these reports were true, 
but the deer, being taken in doubtful 
season period, perhaps kept the car- 
casses hidden until consumed, for 
constables were supposed to prosecute. 
The rumors of an occasional game 
warden being in the region may have 
silenced anything being further said. 
It seems as though everyone co- 
operated against the law of protect- 
ing our wildlife in those days. A great 
disappointment possessed a young 
man, now about to depart from his 
home environment. No deer had been 
found and no tracks were seen. The 
hope of his boyhood days had 
vanished like the fogs of the morning. 

Following military service, I re- 
turned to Pennsylvania. Before doing 
so, however, my our of duty took me 
half-way round the world to Luzon 
in the Philippine Islands. There I 
saw my first live deer, one of the 
small Asiatic-type animals which had 
a characteristic “bark” and lived deep 
in the bamboo forests. 

During the fall months of 1915- 
1916 I worked as a State Trooper 
with headquarters at St. Marys. While 
on patrol in the wilderness areas of 
Cameron, Ekk and McKean counties 
I finally saw my first whitetailed deer 
—a large buck inside a high wire fence 
enclosure which covered an area of 
5,000 acres. This sight occurred -in 
1915 and was the first wild deer ob- 
served in my home state. As an ex- 
officio game protector, I soon met 
several of the pioneer game protectors 
who were working for the Game Com- 
mission. These old-timers, a number 
of them ex-State Troopers, generally 
knew of only a very few deer in some 
remote place where automobiles had 
not yet penetrated. I patrolled many 
of the narrow, dirt roads of the area, 
usually mounted on horseback, but 
not once did I see a deer on these 
trips. 

In the meantime, the game refuge 
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system was slowly progressing 
throughout the State. To hasten the 
job the Game Commission leased 
lands from owners of large acreages 
in several sections of the State. Refuge 
keepers were assigned to these refuges 
as they were established on private 
and State Forest lands. In those days 
the big job was one of protection and 
sanctuary. Restocking of the white- 
tail deer was done as rapidly as funds 
permitted and stock could be located 
in other states and from commercial 
propagators. 

At the same time a number ‘of 
people were trying to organize con- 
servation and sportsmen’s clubs in 
their communities. These early-day 
associations finally aroused the public 
and created enough pressure so that 
the lawmakers of the day began to en- 
act adequate laws. 

Still I continued my search for deer. 
My travels took me into Parkers 
Run, Cameron County; some of 
Straits Wilderness, Elk and McKean 
counties; and a bit in the Caledonia 
Region of Clearfield and Elk coun- 
ties. No tracks and no deer were seen. 
I met Deputy Game Protector 
Werner, of St. Marys, but he reported 
only a rare deer seen or killed in the 
Caledonia area during 1915-16. In 
later years I had the pleasure of serv- 
ing 12 years with one of the original 
10 Pennsylvania Game Protectors— 
William Anneman of Scranton who 
spent many days in many wilderness 


areas, particularly in Pike County. 
Billy retired in January, 1935 but he 
is still living and going strong at 92 
years of age. He told me about the 
last few wild deer that were hounded 
down with dogs in Pike County dur- 
ing the early 1900’s. I also met E. W. 
Turley, a District Game Protector 
who retired in 1941. He knew the 
Clearfield, Elk, Cameron and McKean 
county area as Mr. Anneman knew 
the Lackawanna, Monroe, Pike and 
Wayne county wilderness. Turley told 
me that he and his party had hunted 
in the Caledonia region of Clearfield 
and Elk counties for two weeks dur- 
ing 1915-16 and killed only one little 
doe at that time. 


Our country’s involvement in 
World War I checkmated any further 
pursuit of my interest in wildlife con- 
servation and nearly three years 
passed before I could return to it. In 
the interim the Board of Game Com- 
missioners was in the process of en- 
larging and reorganizing its field force 
to cope with the expanding job. 

In October, 1919 I became a game 
protector and one of my first assign- 
ments took me in and around the 
scene of my youth. More than 20 
years had passed since I had seen that 
Pennsylvania deer being dragged past 
my home on a snowy, cold December 
morning of 1897. And almost 10 years 
had passed since my boyhood search 
for live deer had ended in failure. 
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IRRAMP over the forested table- 

lands of Warren, McKean, Forest, 
Elk and Potter counties in north- 
western Pennsylvania and you will 
find yourself in the heart of the wild 
black cherry country. No other forest 
tree in these counties furnishes such 
a dependable food supply for wild- 
life, and no other tree is as eagerly 
sought after by the lumberman and 
the veneer buyer. 

Before the virgin forests were cut 
over, black cherry was so scarce that 
it played only a minor role in them. 
As a food tree for wildlife, it had 
little significance. The forest larder 
was already full. Giant chestnut, 
beech and oak furnished an abun- 
dance of mast rich in protein for bear, 
deer, turkey and squirrel. But the 


Wild Black Cherry 


By Larry Stotz 








occasional black cherry tree, that had 
found an opening large enough. for 
survival in the thick forest growth, 
was usually a magnificent specimen. 
It sometimes reached heights of one 
hundred feet, and trunk diameters of 
three feet. With its nearly black bark, 
covering a trunk as straight and tall 
as the mast of a Clipper ship, and a 
symmetrical crown clothed with 
glossy green leaves, it was surely an 
aristocrat among forest trees. And an 
aristrocat it would have remained— 
tall and aloof—content to grow singly 
and to reproduce its kind only spar- 
ingly. 

But, two things happened to 
change the role of this forest tree and 
both were man-caused. The virgin 
forest was leveled by axe and saw, 
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HEAVY WITH FRUIT the black cherry is 
now an important part of Penn’s Woods. 
In many places it has helped replace the 
American chestnut, exterminated by the 
blight in the first 30 years of this century. 


and the chestnut blight was brought 
to America from China. 

The most important food tree for 
wildlife, in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania at the turn of the century, was 
the American chestnut. Within three 
decades, however, its destruction by 
the chestnut blight was complete. Al- 
though it made valiant efforts to sur- 
vive by putting forth new shoots, in 
the form of root sprouts, the blight 
was always ready to strike again and 
promising new growth withered and 
died. 

About the time that the American 
chestnut was joining the Carolina 
Paroquet, the bison, mountain lion, 
wolf and passenger pigeon in the 
lengthening obituary of Pennsylvania 
natives that had been shoved off the 
map, the wild black cherry was taking 
advantage of the vast acreages of cut- 
over land left open to the sky. The 
tree that could not endure shade now 
found conditions to its liking. The 
round, fleshy drupes from scattered 
parent trees had been carried by 
wildlife to all parts of the woods. The 
loggers tore open the roof of the 
forest and let in the warm, life-giving 
sunlight. Teams of horses dragged 
the great logs overland to the logging 
railroads and stirred up the duff and 
litter of centuries. The seed bed was 





prepared. A new forest rose from the 
ground, but a forest vastly different 
from the one that the early lumber- 
men had found. 

In this young second growth forest, 
nearly pure stands of wild black 
cherry were not uncommon. The 
forest openings so necessary for the 
survival of black cherry seedlings, 
which nature had provided so grudg- 
ingly before, were furnished in 
abundance by the early loggers. The 
fast growing black cherry soon out- 
stripped the slower growing shade en- 
during maples, beech and hemlock 
both in height and diameter growth. 
Within fifty years after the seed had 
germinated, occasional large crowned 
cherry trees reached diameters of two 
feet on the stump, and the logging 
industry was revived in areas where 
half a century before it had been “cut 
out and get out.” 

This phenomenal growth of black 
cherry has permitted some of the very 
lumbermen who harvested the virgin 
timber to return, within a lifetime, 
and see the same land covered now 
by a proud new forest in which black 
cherry is king. 

This fine tree, whose wood possesses 
a satin-like surface highly prized by 
cabinet makers, is a real blessing to 
wildlife, and should be held in high 
esteem by sportsmen. In the seedling 
stage, and before it grows above the 
height of a deer, its bitter twigs fur- 
nish important browse for these 
animals. In the pole stage, it can no 
longer be reached by browsing 
animals but begins to produce the 
slightly tart, mildly bitter dark fruit 
—the miniature cherries so beneficial 
to wildlife. The turkey, the bear and 
the squirrel now join the deer in 
feasting on the wild cherry drupes. 
Even the woodland hiker finds this 
fruit not unpleasant to his taste. But 
most important of all for the wild 
turkey, the hard woody cherry pits 
still yield a highly nutritious food 
long after the fleshy part of the drupe 
has dried up or decayed. Equipped 
with powerful feet, this fine game 
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bird can scratch up the cherry seed 
from the forest floor even through a 
good depth of snow. 


The extensive stands of second 
growth cherry in the northwestern 
counties of Pennsylvania have un- 
doubtedly played an important role 
in the expanding wild turkey popula- 
tion in that locality. Wild black 
cherry has, in some measure, replaced 
the native chestnut as a food tree and 
as a staple forest tree food for the 
wild eure: 

On every count, the wild black 
cherry is a highly desirable forest tree. 
Although its natural range is exten- 
sive—from Nova Scotia to Florida and 
westward to Texas and South Dakota 
—it reaches its optimum growth in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. Soil and 
moisture conditions here seem to be 
most favorable. It is from this area 
that high quality veneer logs are ob- 
tained for use in fine furniture. It is 
from here that cherry lumber with 
its rich, reddish color flows from local 
mills to the furniture industry 
throughout the country. 

It is very important for wildlife, 
the lumber industry and the veneer 
plants that the present high propor- 
tion of wild black cherry be main- 
tained in the forests of these north- 
western counties. Black cherry is in- 
herently a light loving tree. Without 
adequate sunshine, the seedlings will 
not survive long enough to produce 
forest trees no matter how thickly 
they clothe the floor of the forest, In 
the rough and tumble struggle for 
_Survival, that goes on constantly in 
the forest, cherry seedlings that spring 
up in the shade are fighting a losing 
battle from the start. 

It was man in his ignorance who 
unknowingly paved the way for the 
vast stands of second growth black 
cherry that sprang up after the old- 
growth timber was harvested. But if 
nature is left to her own devices, this 
fine tree will eventually play only a 
minor role again-in the forests of the 
future. Man must manipulate the 


forest cover by clear cutting, but in 
a modified form. Patch cutting, i 
small patches in which all of the mer- 
chantable timber is cut and the un- 
merchantable material killed, or nar- 
row clear-cut strips, handled in the 
same manner, offer considerable 
promise. This is in contrast to the 
extensive slashings of the past which 
if repeated could cause deterioration 
of the forest soil and litter, could 
cause dangerous “fire traps” and 
could destroy the wild turkey range. 
Any serious attempt to establish a 
new crop of black cherry will prove 
futile, though, in areas where the 
deer are out of balance with their 
food supply. Patch cutting, and nar- 
row clear-cut strips will allow the 
sunlight to come in. Wildlife will aid 
in sowing the cherry seed. But if the 
young seedlings, after all of these 
careful preparations, are continually 
overbrowsed by too many deer none 
will ever reach tree size. Instead, grass 
and ferns will take over the area. 


CENTURY OLD BLACK CHERRY stand 
on the Allegheny National Forest started 
from an old wind-throw. Some sugar and 
red maple and beech are mixed in this 
stand. 
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It is ironic that deer, in order to 
fill their empty bellies, are sometimes 
forced by population pressures to de- 
stroy the very source of their liveli- 
hood and may in turn become their 
own worst enemies. 

The real conservationist among 
sportsmen, and fortunately his kind 
is constantly increasing, is ever mind- 
ful of the vital relationship that exists 
between a healthy forest cover and 
wildlife. He thrills to the sight of a 
rengrentl fine speciman of wild 

lack cherry or a sturdy sugar maple 
just as much as he does to the sight 
of a bounding deer or a wild turkey 
picking its way through the forest. A 
group of once promising seedlings 
hopelessly mutilated by overbrowsing 
is a repulsive sight to him. He counts 
the lumberman as his friend, and en- 
dorses sound forest management so 
that a continuous supply of raw ma- 
terials will flow from the forests of 
Pennsylvania to the dependent saw- 
mills. He knows that wise loggin 
methods will benefit wildlife, but he 
also knows that wildlife is but one 
crop of the forest and that healthy 
young trees must be given a chance 
to replace the older ones that are ripe 
for the saw. The forests of Pennsyl- 
vania can become a great cornucopia 
from which continuous crops of wild- 
life and forest products will flow. 
From a healthy and yigorous forest 
will come trophy bucks, wild turkeys 
with full craws, plump squirrels and 
high quality sawlogs. 


Last fall, I sat under a_ large- 
crowned black cherry tree with my 
back resting against its sturdy trunk. 
A gusty wind spanked the tree tops 
about me, and I was showered with 
hundreds of cherry drupes that rattled 
like hail stones against my hat brim. 
I scooped up a handful from the 
ground, and popped a few into my 
mouth. The slightly acrid, but mildly 
sweet flesh of the wild cherry was 
pleasant to the taste. I spit out the 
hard, woody seed so relished by wild 
turkey, and got to my feet. I walked 
up a freshly built logging road that 
was covered with the shiny reddish 
black drupes. Here was food in 
abundance for wildlife—food that 
would help the bear to go into hiber- 
nation in good flesh. Food that would 
help to carry the deer and the wild 
turkey through the long winter that 
was just ahead. The wind in the trees 
picked up momentum. A _ yellow 
shower of cherry leaves spiraled to the 
ground about me, and I buttoned my 
jacket to keep out the chill north 
wind. I looked around at the stumps 
of long dead chestnut trees—the wild- 
life food tree that had lost its battle 
for survival against the chestnut 
blight. But in its place were fast 
growing black cherry trees, and it was 
a good seed year. I knew then that 
wildlife had nothing to fear when 
winter storms closed in, and that when 
spring returned the hillsides would 
be white with wild cherry blossoms. 
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CHIEF INSTRUCTOR Don Lang gets undivided attention from some eager pupils at the 


“Gun School” near Kane last summer. 


The Kane Fish & Game Club 
Gun School 


By Joseph Cehovin 
Photos by Russ Johnson 


MID a blaze of gunfire, 87 boys 
and 2 girls between the ages of 
11 and 16 successfully completed “The 


-Kane Fish and Game Club Gun 


School.” The scene: the Pennsylvania 
National Guard Rifle Range two 
miles west of Kane, Pa., on Route 6. 
Each youngster had successfully com- 
pleted four instruction sessions, taken 
a written exam and had now been 
given the opportunity to “show their 
stuff” and to display the firearms 
safety knowledge absorbed in those 
weekly sessions. All but eleven came 
through with flying colors. 


And so another “Gun School” was 


safely tucked away in memory as the 
largest, most successful course in the 
entire six year history of the school. 
It was just seven years ago that Bob 
Andrews, past president of the big 
Kane Fish & Game Club and the first 
chairman of this popular event, got 
the idea for such a school while 
watching TV. Hunting fatalities were 
nothing new to this ardent sportsman 
but it took a news item about a shoot- 
ing accident in another part of the 
state to jar him to the realization that 
something needed doing along the 
lines of firearms safety education. 


The idea caught on with the club 
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and as usual, the member who fathers 
the idea generally gets stuck with 
mothering it along. This case was no 
exception and Bob made plans to 
hold the first session just prior to 
hunting season opening the following 
year. 

Through the years, the course of 
instruction has remained essentially 
the same with only minor modifica- 
tions, mostly procedural. With 
plenty of help from firearms and 
ammo manufacturers, game protec- 
tors, both state and local police, and 
with reference materials from the 
Penna. Game Commission, National 
Rifle Association and the National 
Wildlife Federation, the first session 
got off to a fairly smooth start: Both 
the instructors and members of the 
club profited as much as the pupils, 
resulting in improvements to the cur- 
riculum in subsequent years. 

Up until 1959, the school was 


operated with the Kane YMCA as 
the only co-sponsor. The YMCA as- 
sisted in the registration of pupils 


and furnished the classroom. But just 
as time affects changes in all things, 
so it was with the school. The first 
change was the transfer of Bob An- 
drews to Warren, Pa. Bob was re- 
placed by Merle Hartman, equally 
capable Army Reserve Officer, who is 


imminently qualified for the job be- 
cause of his wide knowledge of fire- 
arms and safe gun handling. 

The last, significant change took 
place only this year when the school’s 
curriculum was revised slightly to 
conform to NRA standards in com- 
pliance with Penna. Game Commis- 
sion recommendations. Now, with 
NRA qualified instructors, all the 
conditions for obtaining NRA cer- 
tification and the NRA emblem were 
met. 

Largely through the efforts of Don 
Lang, another Army Reserve Officer 
who is also a school teacher and a 
Deputy Game Protector, another big 
first was registered this year. Enroll- 
ment, for the first time, exceeded 100, 
soaring to an unprecedented high of 
142. Last minute withdrawals brought 
this figure down to an average at- 
tendance of 100 to 110 which was still 
a net gain of well over 100 percent 
based on an average attendance of 
approximately 45 pupils over the pre- 
ceding years. Lacking adequate facili- 
ties to hold so many students, chair- 
man Merle Hartman was forced to 
form two groups and hold two ses- 
sions weekly. 

With the preliminary preparations, 
necessitated by the changeover, at- 
tended to, group “A” convened for 


TRIANGULAR EXERCISES as practiced by Bonnie Gustafson helped youngsters learn 


correct sight-in of a rifle. 
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GETTING A BIG KICK from familiarization firing of shotguns, all the youngsters had a 
chance to shoot under the supervision of Homer Olson, James McCullough, Jr., and Francis 


Orzechowski. 


the first session on September 17th 
and group “B” met on the 18th, for 


instruction on the .22 Cal. Rifle by 
Chairman Merle Hartman. This was 
followed by a lecture on firearms 
safety by Don Lang, acting in the 
capacity of chief instructor of safety 
education. Immediately following, 
the students were divided into five 
groups to enable them to get the feel 
of handling the various types of .22 
rifles under the watchful eyes of Game 
Club members who also furnished 
the firearms for this demonstration. 


The second class was held on Sep- 
tember 24 and 25 with Ward Ander- 
son of Ludlow, a prominent local 
gunsmith, demonstrating the different 
types of Hi-Power rifles with parti- 
cular emphasis on their deadlinéss 
and capabilities being stressed. This 
too was followed by the usual lec- 
ture on gun safety and what to do 
when lost after which the classes were 
again permitted to handle the various 
types of rifles furnished for the pur- 
pose by club members. 

Session three on September 30 and 
October 1 dealt with all the various 
types of shotguns in addition to in- 


struction on pistols and revolvers by 
assistant police chief Elmer Jones. 
The shotgun instruction was handled 
by Merle Hartman and Don Lang 
while Corporal Robert Bamat of the 
Penna. State Police delivered the 
safety lecture together with a brief 
rundown on the causes leading to the 
increasing demands for restrictive gun 
legislation. Again, the students were 
permitted to examine and handle the 
appropriate guns for that session. 

The final instruction session was 
held on October 7 and 8 and was 
devoted entirely to Game Laws and 
safety. This class was conducted by 
Guy Waldman, newly appointed 
Game Protector for a District of Mc- 
Kean County, who was also instru- 
mental in revising the instruction to 
NRA standards. 


This is one club’s way of making 
hunting a safer sport for all. It is 
offered in the hope that other clubs 
will follow suit and thus help stave 
off the attempts to abrogate or curtail 
our cherished Constitutional Right 
to bear arms. It also could be a big 
help during that next membership 
drive. 
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Duck Walk 


CRAWFORD COUNTY-I have 
received a report from Robert Lati- 
mer, Waterfowl Management Agent, 
that one of the ducks which I had 
released this summer was picked up 
in Elkins, West Virginia, while it 
was walking down the street. This 
seems like a good way to elude the 
duck hunters.—District Game Pro- 
tector John R. Miller, Titusville. 


Beaver Mine 


MERCER COUNTY-—Beaver that 
have their dam on the property of 
one James McCurdy of Jackson Cen- 
ter, Pennsylvania, have pulled an- 
other of their engineering feats. These 
beaver follow an old watercourse to 
a deep mine for coal and go under- 
ground through a small hole which is 
full of water, for approximately 300 
feet. At this point under the hill they 
have dug a hole up through the 
ground to a large stand of aspen. 
They are taking this aspen down the 
shaft and back under the hill and 
come out on the other side of the hill 
to the main water course which is 
part of the upper reaches of their 
dam.—District Game Protector Arthur 
T. Biondi, Mercer. 





January Joy 

CLINTON COUNTY-—On the first 
of January the Virginia Fox Hunt 
Club held its first hunt of the new 
year in Nittany Valley, Clinton, 
County, which consisted of 53 Sports- 
men young and old. Numerous fox 
hounds were used and only shotguns 
with fine shot were permitted. The 
total kill for that day was one red 
fox and one great horned owl al- 
though numerous species of other 
game were seen. Then on the 23rd 
of January the second hunt was held 
in Sugar Valley, Clinton County, 
which consisted of 39 hunters. The 
same safety regulations of the pre- 
ceding hunt were observed. The kill 
for that day’s hunt was one red fox. 
Even though the number of the wily 
reynard killed was small, the hunt 
was very much enjoyed by all.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Ivan L. Dodd, 
Mill Hall. 


Crash Landing 


PIKE COUNTY—Carlton Shay of 
Matamoras was sitting on a log one 
cold crisp day during bear season. 
Suddenly he was brought to his feet 
by a crash. He turned to look in the 
direction of the sound and observed 
what he thought to be a large limb 
which had just fallen to the ground, 
a few remaining leaves still quivering. 
He sat down again and when he 
again looked in the direction of the 
limb he noticed what he took to be 
leaves were still quivering. His curi- 
osity aroused, Shay walked over to 
investigate and was quite surprised to 
find a dying grouse completely de- 
capitated. Evidently it had flown into 
a tree limb at terrific speed.—District 
Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, 
Jr., Milford. 
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Highway Harvest 
BERKS COUNTY—During the cal- 
endar year 1959 the Board of Health 
of Wyomissing Borough removed the 
following dead birds and animals 
from the streets of the borough: 


125 rabbits 10 opossum 
6 cats 3 skunks 
2 fox 1 chicken 
188 pieces 7 pheasants 
26 squirrels 2 dogs 
4 groundhogs 1 muskrat 
1 duck 


In spite of the excellent small game 
season that we had in 1959 there is 
still a very large carry-over left. Pheas- 
ants, both male and female, can be 
seen in all parts of this district. Many 
rabbits have been killed on the high- 
ways. The winter, so far, has been 
rather open and there should not 
have been any great loss due to this 
factor. The most negligible amount 
of cover remaining in many of the 
good farming sections could cause a 
considerable loss from predators. For- 
tunately, their numbers seem to be 
under control. The most common one 
seen is the house-cat but the increase 
in the number of homes makes their 
control very hard. A more vigorous 
enforcement of the dog law could also 
reduce the numbers of stray dogs.— 
District Game Protector J. A. Leien- 
decker, Reading. 


One For The Road 


WAYNE COUNTY-It is well 
known that deer are fond of apples 
but how many know to what extent? 
This fall, I observed a buck eating 
apples in an orchard directly behind 
my headquarters. After consuming a 
large amount, he began to stagger as 
the apples fermented within. Finally 
he became so intoxicated, he had to 
lie down. After awhile the buck 
arose, still wobbling, and made his 
way from the orchard, pausing only 
long enough to “have one for the 
road.”—District Game Protector Fred- 
rick Weigelt, Honesdale. 





Best Defense 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—This story 
was relayed to me by Constable Luka- 
vitch of Sweet Valley. He stated that 
a farmer went to a good deer crossing 
on his property to hunt deer. He 
picked out a spot where an old stump 
was left by timber cutters and nailed 
a board across the top of it so that 
he could feel at home and be hunting 
the same time. In the meantime a 
lady came to hunt and posted herself 
a distance away from him. The hunter 
was on watch when a small doe came 
into his sight. He observed this doe 
very closely and waited because it 
was closed season for antlerless deer. 
Then a big buck came within shoot- 
ing range of the hunter. Calmly he 
stood up and sighted in the buck. He 
was almost ready to squeeze the trig- 
ger of his gun when this doe knocked 
the hunter down by running into 
him. The hunter stated that this may 
seem very unusual but he said that 
this lady witnessed the episode.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Edward R. 
Gdosky, Dallas. 


Feline Retrievers? 

BLAIR COUNTY—While doing a 
little foot patrol duty accompanied by 
a friend one morning last fall we ob- 
served another hunter on a hillside 
some distance from us. At about the 
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time we first observed him his two 
beagles opened and we stood there 
enjoying the music. We noticed he 
had two pups playing around his feet 
who didn’t seem interested in the pro- 
ceedings. After he shot the rabbit we 
approached him and much to my 
astonishment the two pups turned 
out to be full grown housecats. A new 
type of retriever?—District Game Pro- 
tector Jack DeLong, Roaring Spring. 


Who Dat Who Say Whoo? 


JUNIATA COUNTY-It was an 
average looking package the rural 
mail carrier accepted along his route 
and brought into the post office at 
Thompsontown in Juniata County. 
It was processed and dropped into 
the canvas bag to await shipping. 
However when Mr. Harold Haines 
heard noises coming from the bag he 
decided he had better investigate. He 
dumped the contents onto the floor 
and noticed the package the noises 
were coming from. It had a return 
address of Paul Van Horn from Mc- 
Alisterville, Pa. It seems Mr. Van 
Horn had pole trapped a Great 
Horned Owl and was sending it for 
bounty. However, he had not quite 
finished the job of killing it. I im- 
agine at least for awhile this incident 
broke the routine for the Post Office 
employees in Thompsontown—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Robert Shaffer, 
Mifflintown. 





Calling Card 


ADAMS COUNTY—On December 
31, 1959, Deputy Edward F. Fuhrman, 
Jr. was called by one of the coopera- 
tors on the Farm-Game Projects in 
this district who reported that some 
persons had dumped a large amount 
of junk or debris on his property. 
Deputy Fuhrman investigated the 
“litterbugging” and found names and 
addresses of four persons. Upon con- 
tacting several persons, Deputy Fuhr- 
man learned that three of the persons 
whose addresses appeared on items 
among the debris had been victims of 
larceny—their automobiles having 
been broken into and items taken. 
Deputy Fuhrman turned the informa- 
tion over to the local police authori- 
ties and the result was that the litter- 
bug had left his address and name 
along with those of his victims. He 
was subsequently convicted of “‘Litter- 
bugging” and was remanded to the 
county jail, Adams County. Following 
his completion of the sentence in 
Adams County jail, the subject will 
be delivered to York County authori- 
ties to be sentenced on counts of lar- 
ceny to which he had reportedly 
entered a “Guilty Plea’—litterbug- 
ging can be expensive and sometimes 
the “Bug” dumps more than he cares 
to.—District Game Protector Paul 
Glenny, Gettysburg. 


Crow’s Nest Chuck 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
While checking road work and food 
plots on the Loyalhanna Flood Con- 
trol Area on January 14, I observed 
a woodchuck climbing a small red 
oak tree. It climbed to the top, sud- 
denly saw me standing on the road, 
fell out of the tree and landed on its 
back on an old road below me. I 
don’t think that this animal could 
claim that it was a sign of early 
spring. Since the weather had been 
wet for several days, I think this 
particular ‘chuck was “drowned” 
out.—Land Manager David W. Hea- 
cox, Irwin. 
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Forbidden Fruit 


ERIE COUNTY-—The January rab- 
bit trapping season, has given us a 
surprise as to the variety of wildlife 
that has been caught in the box traps. 
We have had rabbits, squirrels, 
weasel, mice, muskrats, house cats, 
skunks, opossums, mink and much to 
our surprise, Deputy Chet Weber this 
year caught a grouse in one of his 
traps. The grouse was uninjured and 
when Chet released it, the bird left 
him with such speed that Chet be- 
lieves it is still flying. I imagine that 
this particular grouse has taken apples 
off his diet since this unforgettable 
experience.—District Game Protector 
Jerry J. Stager, Erie. 


Beavers To The Rescue 


WAYNE COUNTY—On January 
22, 1960, two dogs chased a deer out 
on the ice and into a strip of open 
water on Decker Marsh dam. The 
open water was near a beaver house 
and the reason the water had not 
frozen ovér was because of the activi- 
ties of the beavers. The deer swam 
around in the water and as it neared 
the edge of the ice the dogs circled 
only to have the deer swim the other 
way. Fish Warden Bartley and I ar- 
rived on the scene to chase the dogs 
off. The deer then swam to the beaver 
house and was able to climb on it and 
then on to the ice as only the south 
side was open water. If there,was no 
beaver house or no open water the 
deer might have been drug down and 
killed by the dogs or would have 
drowned in the water unable to climb 
out on the ice because the depth was 
about 10 feet. A deer on ice is easy 


prey for dogs. However, as stated 
above the combination of open water 
and the beaver house allowed the 
deer to take temporary refuge and the 
dogs appeared to be reluctant to go in 
after her. Then when the dogs were 
driven off, she was able to get back 
on the ice via the beaver house, none 
the worse for the chase or cold water 
as she trotted off, flag high in the air. 
—Land Manager Albert J. Kriefski, 
Blooming Grove. 


Expensive Hobby 


PERRY COUNTY—On the night 
of December 31, 1959 a deer was 
killed in Liverpool Township of 
Perry County. Alter much investiga- 
tion the finger of guilt pointed to two 
men in the town of Newport. When 
they were apprehended and their car 
showed all the signs of recently trans- 
porting a deer the men readily ad- 
mitted that they had shot the deer 
and hid it in their father’s barn. Dur- 
ing the course of questioning the men 
admitted that they had shot at many 
deer both before season, during sea- 
son and after the season. All of the 
shooting took place at night. They 
said, “This is our hobby, we like to - 
go out at night and shoot at deer.” 
After a total of $418.00 in fines and 
costs, the confiscated rifle, a 4 power 
scope, and two spotlights, I believe it 
would pay these men to find a new 
“Hobby.”—District Game Protector 
James Moyle, Blain. 
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Share And Share Alike 


LYCOMING COUNTY-—Recently 
while talking to Paul Corson, a local 
taxidermist, he related the following 
to me. He received a call from a man 
wanting to know if he wanted to buy 
a deer hide and a half. He asked the 
caller if he had one that was all shot 
up. The caller informed him that he 
had one-half of a hide. It seems that 
the caller’s boy and another boy 
went deer hunting and they killed a 
deer. When they got home they 
wanted to divide the deer, so they cut 
the deer in half before they skinned 
it, each taking half the hide and one 
horn. This appears like a fair way 
of doing things.—District Game Pro- 
tector Paul A. Ranck, Williamsport. 


Chow Call 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-— 
Word was received that there was a 
flock of turkey in Middletown Town- 
ship that could use some winter feed. 
So with the aid of the landowners, a 
feeder was constructed in a sheltered 
hollow. The pole feeder was erected 
five days after a freezing rain had laid 
- down a crust of ice thick enough to 
— the weight of a man. Natu- 
rally no bird could scratch through 
an inch of solid ice so we knew the 
birds were hungry. But no one real- 
ized how hungry until two turkey put 
in their appearance. Probably at- 
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tracted by the noise near their old 
feeding station the birds waited until 
the feeder was built and the last few 
bags of corn were being added before 
showing themselves. Nor did they 
wait long to commence eating once 
the crowd was gone.—District Game 
Protector Donald G. Day, Susque- 
hanna. 


Girdle Specialists 

BERKS COUNTY-—The very mild 
winter has caused the smaller rodents 
to be quite destructive. There is very 
little snow and ice and the field mice 
are having a wonderful time this 
winter. While checking a 100 foot 
stretch of Autumn Olive, the count 
showed that 62% of the young shoots 
had been completely girdled. This 
should certainly cause the young 
shoots to die. It will be very interest- 
ing to see whether several new shoots 
will sprout from the stool. Having 
such a mild winter has kept the foxes 
busy. Their tracks indicate that they 
are running regularly.—Land Man- 
agement Ass’t Roy W. Trexler, Read- 
ing. 


“And In This Corner .. .” 


YORK COUNTY-—At the recent 
Farm Show Commission Exhibit, a 
farmer from the Northeast was de- 
scribing his problems to me trying 
to operate a dairy farm in competi- 
tion with a large deer herd. At the 
adjoining desk, Game Protector Kirk- 
patrick was getting the other side of 
the question from a_ disgruntled 
sportsman about the “terrible deer 
slaughter.” After they were gone we 
realized there were two lively contest- 
ants for a real debate. 

During the second season I had a 
telephone call from a lady who 
wanted to know what a hunter with 
dogs could be hunting at this time 
of year. When I told her the rabbit 
season was in again, she remarked, 
“Then I'd better pen up my cats 
again.”—District Game Protector 
Daniel H. Fackler, Windsor. 
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Conservation Cooperators 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Conservation Education Assistant 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HERE is an important part of the 
Commission’s educational program 
which is little known except to em- 
ployees of the Commission and those 
especially concerned. This part of the 
program is made up of a number of 
cooperative projects, each adminis- 
tered jointly by the Game Commis- 
sion and the party of the second part. 
To pay a long overdue tribute to 
these cooperating groups and partic- 
ularly to the individuals who are so 
ably administering their programs, 
we dedicate this article. 

Believing that the basic concepts of 
conservation should begin in the 
classroom, the Game Commission 
took the initiative many years ago in 
helping to establish and maintain a 
Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers at the Pennsylvania State 
University. Since its inauguration 
fourteen years ago this unique institu- 
tion has graduated more than 800 
teachers, well equipped to handle 
conservation education at all levels 
of instruction. These teachers in turn 
have had an amazing influence on 
associate instructors who previously 
either had no interest in wildlife or 
were not equipped professionally or 
materially to handle the subject. And 
so from a meagre beginning this un- 
dertaking blossomed into a general 
demand for a manual or textbook on 
conservation education which is now 
in the formulative stage. 

The Game Commission helped to 
spearhead both of these projects and 
has financially and materially con- 
tributed to them from the beginning. 
Had it not been for the Commission’s 
persistence and perseverance neither 
undertaking would have become a 
reality. 





HERMAN C. KRANZER is Director of 
the Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers, Pennsylvania State University. 


The current heads of these two 
cooperative projects are Mr. Herman 
C. Kranzer, Director of the Con- 
servation Education Laboratory for 
Teacher’s, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, Re- 
search Assistant in the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The need is still great to inculcate 
the conservation philosophy in the 
minds of our in-service teachers. Like- 
wise it is very desirable to establish 
conservation laboratories in all of our 
teacher’s colleges to qualify tomor- 
row’s instructors. There is no limit 
to which the subject can be carried 
even in our higher institutions of 
learning. And to accomplish this, all 
that is needed is more coordinated 
effort on the part of the agencies 
which administer our natural re- 
sources and the educators. 


Another conservation education 
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JAMES C. FINK is Superintendent of Agri- 
cultural Education, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction. 


project which had its inception with- 
in the school framework is the Con- 
servation Program for Future Farmers 
of America which was jointly estab- 
lished by the Game Commission and 
the Department of Public Instruction 
nine years ago. Since that time many 
of these young men have received 
monetary awards under subsidies pro- 
vided by the Game Commission. But 
they are well earned. The physical 
contributions they make, by improv- 
ing farmland for wildlife and learn- 
ing to manage the natural resources 
wisely, are so great that they are un- 
measurable in terms of dollars and 
cents. 


This project has received national 
acclamation on the part of conserva- 
tionists, but its potential is far greater 
than current progress and result 
shows. With more support by those 
concerned at the local level it will be 
more widely acclaimed. The individ- 
ual at the helm of this undertaking 
is James C. Fink, Superintendent of 
Agricultural Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, to 
whom all queries concerning the pro- 
gram should be addressed. 


A program comparable to that of 
the Future Farmer Project is mush- 


rooming rapidly throughout the ranks 
of the 4-H Clubs under the able 
guidance of Robert G. Wingard, 
Wildlife Management Specialist, 
Pennsylvania State University. In a 
recent report Mr. Wingard stated that 
the number of 4-H Wildlife Clubs 
increased from 28 to 48 in 1958, and 
that the number of members increased 
from 574 to 957 during the same 
period. 

Four-H Wildlife Management 
Clubs are organized by the County 
Agent and local Agricultural Exten- 
sion leaders. Club programs are based 
on project booklet material, field 
trips and tours, discussion of wildlife 
problems by guest speakers, and in- 
dividual projects of members. These 
clubs are planned to develop leader- 
ship, to offer service, and to encour- 
age understanding of wildlife values. 

Individual projects are judged and 
members are scored on the basis of 
their accomplishments in the total 
club program. Outstanding work is 
recognized by Conservation Awards 
of Merit providing by the Game Com- 
mission. 

Perhaps the oldest and most far- 
reaching of our cooperative endeavors 
has been our association with the 





BOB WINGARD is Widlife Management 
Specialist, Agriculture Extension ice, 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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CHARLES W. STODDART, Extension Di- 
rector, School of Physical Education, State 
University, is in charge of the Federation’s 
Junior Conservation Camp. 


Junior Club movement of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs administered by Charles W. 
Stoddart, Extension Director, School 
of Physical Education, Pennsylvania 
State University. The summer camp 
which is supported by this far-sighted 
and unselfish group is not only physi- 
cally and morally building—it engen- 
ders a conservation philosophy in the 
minds of boys who attend it that will 
remain within them always. 

It is good to learn, based on re- 
turns of a questionnaire recently sent 
to more than 1200 active sportsmen’s 
clubs in Pennsylvania, that many of 
the larger county and local groups are 
also establishing summer camps for 
‘their junior members. When all of 
the questionnaires above referred to 
have been received their aggregate 
evaluation will form the basis for an 
article on sportsmen’s contributions 
to conservation that will be tremen- 
dously revealing. 

The Commission has always co- 
operated with the Boy Scouts of 
America and has enlisted their sup- 

rt in many ways, particularly at the 
ocal level. To further arouse their 
interest in our natural heritages the 
Commission included this great youth 


group among those organizations 
ualified to receive its Conservation 

ward of Merit. This recognition, be- 
stowed by the respective groups upon 
those members who qualify under 
regulations set up by the parent or- 
ganization, was designed and _ pro- 
duced by the Game Commission in 
1957. 

Recently the Commission included 
the Girl Scouts of America, and all 
major sportsmen’s organizations en- 
gaged in promoting conservation proj- 
ects among junior members. The or- 
ganizations which are currently mem- 
bers, and the qualifications required 
for the award under each agency, are 
as follows: 


BOY SCOUTS for having passed 
merit badge requirements in soil and 
water and wildlife management. 

GIRL SCOUTS for having passed 
merit badge requirements in conserva- 
tion. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMER- 
ICA to statewide and Game Commis- 
sion Field Division level winners in 
the current conservation program 
sponsored by the Game Commission 
and the Department of Public In- 
struction. 


4-H CLUBS for making some out- 
standing contribution to the cause of 
conservation based on competitive 
scoring of projects engaged in by this 
group. 

JUNIOR CLUBS for boys selected 
as junior counselors which includes 
their general attitude and enthusiasm 
for conservation. 

‘Two educational institutions, more 
properly referred to as Natural His- 
tory Museums, have played major 
roles in advancing the Commission’s 
educational program. They are the 
Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh, 
under the direction of Dr. M. Graham 
Netting; and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia, under the 
direction of Dr. H. Radcliffe Roberts, 
including the museum administered 
by Harold Green. Although the Com- 
mission has financially subsidized 
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DR. M. GRAHAM NETTING is Director, 
Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh. 


conservation exhibits at these two 
museums for many years the contribu- 
tions, the amount is_ infinitesimal 
compared with the million school 
children (half a million at each) 
which benefit annually by the visual 
and oral lessons which they receive at 
these institutions under proper guid- 
ance and expert teaching. 

Subsidies in both instances have 
been devoted to exhibits. Carnegie 
has made a major contribution to the 
cause of conservation through its 
“Deadline for Wildlife” exhibit which 
opened in 1953 and which has been 
continued with annual refurbishing 
because of constant use and interest. 
In December the museum added a 
continuous broadcasting system in 
this exhibit called “LecTOUR.” 
Visitors may rent lightweight re- 
ceivers and listen to the dramatic story 
of wildlife conservation in Pennsyl- 


vania while they view the exhibits. 


Both institutions issue various 
pamphlets and leaflets on conserva- 
tion and wildlife. 


Another highly educational and 
far-reaching program to which the 
Commission has pledged its continued 
support concerns Good Outdoor Man- 
ners. This program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association is sym- 
bolized by “Howdy Raccoon” who 
was named in a statewide contest 
among school children a year ago. 
This year a similar contest is being 
conducted to select a pledge about 
the slogan, “Have good outdoor man- 
ners.” ‘The individual who has spear- 
headed this program and who is so 
efficiently and effectively administer- 
ing it is Arthur McIntyre, of Ard- 
more. 

Outdoor Education is becoming a 
popular and widely accepted part of 
the school program and the Game 
Commission participates annually in 
a major project at the Pennsylvania 
Recreation and Sportsmen’s Show held 
in the Farm Show Building. This 
project brings the forest, fish and 
wildlife inside in a breathtaking way. 
Nature trails are provided, numerous 
exhibits are displayed by all conserva- 
tion agencies, talks are given to the 
sixth grade school children who have 
been singled out to participate. It is 
highly demonstrative and educational 
program which will be aggressively 
pursued at the local level. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by various state 
agencies and other organizations that 
are concerned with the conservation 
of our natural resources and with 
Outdoor Education. 


x 
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FINAL FIGURES ON 1959 HUNTING SEASONS SHOW PENNSYL- 
VANIA HUNTERS HARVESTED 90,172 DEER; MORE 
SMALL GAME THAN '58 


Hunters reported a harvest of 90,- sent forest and range conditions. In 
172 deer during the 1959 seasons, ac- only seven other years since 1915 has 
cording to final figures just released the total deer kill or the antlerless 
by the Game Commission. The total kill exceeded the 1959 tally. In only 
includes 38,270 antlered deer and nine other years since 1915 has the 
51,902 antlerless deer. Included in buck kill been higher. 
both figures are 1,409 deer taken by Potter County led all others in total 
archers during the bow and arrow sea- harvest and was the only County in 
son last October. Ali figures are com- which the kill increased over 1958 
piled from an accurate count of big in both the antlered and antlerless 
game kill report cards mailed to categories. There was little change 
Harrisburg by successful hunters. from 1958 in the antlered kill in Elk, 
Earlier surveys indicated that only Forest, McKean, Somerset and War- 
about 75% of the successful hunters ren counties. 
reported their kills. The Commission recognizes that 

Although the total take of deer last fewer deer were available to the 
year was less than the harvest in 1958, hunters in some areas. Only by reduc- 
the kill is considered good under pre- ing the numbers on overbrowsed tim- 


UNANIMOUS HUNTING CAMP consisted of these five deer hunters who spent the first 
week of the 1959 season at theFrank A. Bossard camp in Forest County. Each of the quintet 
bagged a buck. Left to right: Roland Richards, Frank Bossard, Blaine Thomas, Norman 
Hummel and Robert G. Bossard. 
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ber lands and in agricultural areas 
can the deer herd be brought into 
balance with its natural food supply. 

A noticeable decrease in the num- 
ber of hunters and total man hours 
spent afield last season was apparent 
in many areas. Some of this was due 
to a reluctance or inability to take 
time off for hunting due to earlier 
- strikes or layoffs. When some hunters 
did not commonly see deer in fields 
or forest edges they did not get deep 
into the woods where deer were wax- 
ing fat on an abundance of acorns. 
There appears to be increasing reluct- 
ance on the part of hunters to leave 
the proximity of reads and go any 
distance into the waods. 

The results of the 1959 deer season 
clearly show that highly industrial- 
ized Pennsylvania, which ranks 33rd 
in size and 3rd in human population, 
is Maintaining its status as one of the 
leading deer hunting states in the na- 
tion. 

Sportsmen also cropped large num- 
bers of the more popular kinds of 
small game in Pennsylvania during 


the 1959 hunting seasons. This shoot- 
ing success was achieved despite the 
fact that economic factors and rough 
weather during the small game season 
greatly reduced the total man hours 
spent afield last fall. 

The table shows that the take of 
cottontail rabbits, ringneck pheasants, 
wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, bobwhite 
quail, woodcocks, mourning doves, 
raccoons, and hares (snowshoe rab- 
bits) was higher in 1959 than the pre- 
vious year. The decrease in the bag 
of squirrels was attributed in part to 
weather that often was so miserable 
it was not conducive to squirrel hunt- 
ing, and to lower populations of 
bushytails in some areas. Waterfowl 
hunters who were in the right locali- 
ties when the flights were on, last fall, 
found duck and goose shooting much 
better than anticipated and the bag 
above expectations. 

These small game totals were com- 
piled from estimates by Game Com- 
mission field officers. Past experiences 
in Pennsylvania and other states have 
shown that such estimates are almost 
always well below the actual harvest. 








Official Game Kill Season of 1959 Season of 1958 
Cottontail Rabbits ............ 1,441,505 1,305,031 
Hares (Snowshoes) ........... 1,679 1,277 
Squirrels (combined kinds) .... 512,655 686,525 
IN <a ga wig) o Mihiinsd aw v wi» 111,356 111,105 
| eet ee eee ee 15,228 13,008 
Rufied Growe ............... 45,277 43,815 
Ringneck Pheasants ........... 461,025 437,670 
Bobwhite Quail ........:..... 20,844 11,726 
I oss. oan eee es 12,250 11,992 
Wild Waterfowl .............. 53,870 58,627 
WoGeees 3. ss Ee oeGhean-. 259,224 282,546 
Mourning Doves ............. 57,475 44,791 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
Deer— Deer— 
Legal Antlered Legal Antlerless Bears 

COUNTIES 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Pe Pe ey ee 226 288 317 283 i Me 
2 94 105 are ee 
3 313 546 252 523 ‘6 Sea 
4 92 86 59 115 e. aiken 
5 716 1,020 732 1,188 a% des 
6 433 576 728 1,076 coe pik 

( 574 948 503 826 1 cae 
8 964 1,181 1,647 1,843 3 9 
9 188 230 174 295 sary eae 
10 355 508 382 787 i ape 
11 497 621 527 938 2 Seis 
12 144 845 817 979 19 31 
13 633 164 838 1,105 2 5 
14 1,522 1,952 1,518 2,165 By 25 
15 718 99 14 133 me ees 
16 672 154 789 746 8 a 
17 1,407 1,572 1,011 1,284 17 11 
18 1,149 1,258 946 1,026 28 32 
19 443 558 744 920 1 1 
20 395 426 540 700 es x. 
21 232 403 290 431 ae ase 
22 401 523 433 751 ag rie 
23 9 10 5 11 eRe wks 
24 1,476 1,483 2,590 2,738 22 39 
25 175 200 299 240 ae eit 4 
26 400 471 273 382 hameeta cae 
27 994 1,015 2,079 2,226 10 16 
28 502 148 573 940 @ee eee 
29 368 453 505 556 on era 
w# 136 189 118 252 wae 1 
31 1,151 1,773 1,359 1,534 1 Ma 
32 624 845 761 1,126 bear 1 
33 863 945 902 1,167 16 ie 
34 421 599 435 538 ahs 8 
35 277 311 273 388 3 ued 
36 118 102 129 139 “4 nye 
37 51 94 64 156 ;: ra 
38 197 256 344 414 rea 
39 718 125 117 214 ween 
40 1,019 1,263 1,145 1,433 5 10 
41 394 1,930 1,683 100 40 40 
ae 1,053 1,123 2,569 2,893 7 21 
43 168 210 149 303 mae ® cat 
44 die 655 491 648 2 4 
45 886 968 1,006 1,327 10 28 
46 86 105 160 177 Satna ier 
47 22 40 57 108 Suen sie 
48 103 164 136 216 axe é 
49 218 266 302 412 Sone ae 
50 678 885 690 1,063 See are 
DN SPO POE eT RE Ce oS ee, ee ee Pe ae ee phe? Sica 
52 851 984 1,270 1,505 35 44 
.53 2,625 2,007 3,174 2,926 6 30 
54 1,042 1,463 ,881 2,298 Sila Rae 
55 205 336 406 581 4 3 
56 1,081 1,167 1,203 1,906 Ssh Cees 
57 801 990 1,572 2,025 9 7 
58 533 626 1,100 1,393 viet ibaa 
59 1,060 1,249 1,654 1,791 9 41 
60 308 394 459 554 4 5 
61 893 928 815 1,255 1 Beas 
62 1,228 1,216 2,343 2,347 8 . 9 
63 92 135 72 112 hed Sis 
64 992 1,128 1,636 1,832 3 6 
65 656 926 707 1,484 1 Rr 
66 293 411 626 933 2 8 
67 230 252 279 260 ; Area 
11 46 39 65 Si a bie 

38,270*  46,738** 51,902* 65,187** 296 439 





* Includes 1409 deer killed during the Archery Season. 
** Includes 1358 deer killed during the Archery Season, 
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Forestry Association Commends 
Commission for Deer 
Management Program 


Last January the Board of Directors 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution of interest 
to deer hunters. It was transmitted 
through the Association President, 
Lloyd E. Partain, to Governor David 
L. Lawrence with the statement, 
“Your attention to this matter in the 
interest of good forest and game man- 
agement in the Commonwealth will 
be appreciated.” The resolution read: 

“Whereas: The Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association is concerned with 
all products and resources of Penn- 
sylvania’s forests, 

And whereas: There has been a 
general lack of winter deer forage for 
the size and health of the herd and 
regeneration of Pennsylvania’s forests, 

And whereas: Past over-browsing 
will require some relief for several 


years to recover an optimum balance 
between a healthy deer population 
and available food, 

And whereas: Certain numbers of 
unsuccessful hunters have been dis- 
satisfied with current regulations, and 
in anticipation of a deer harvest be- 
low that of the past year (partly due 
to less hunting effort in several areas) , 

It was therefore resolved by the 
board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association that their ap- 
preciation be made known for the 
manner in which the Pennsylvania 
State Game Commission has scientific- 
ally and forthrightly recommended 
practices and regulations for manage- 
ment and harvest of the deer herds 
of Pennsylvania. It is the considered 
judgment of the Board that these cur- 
rent practices and regulations are 
properly directed at a healthy deer 
herd in balance with annual forage 
requirements, a maximum fawn pro- 
duction and a healthy forest.” 


DO-IT-YOURSELF SPORTSMEN are the members of the Flint Hill Conservation Club 
of Thornhurst in northeastern Pennsylvania. The 800 members have a long list of achieve- 


ments to their credit. They have developed 15 areas for rin 
acres of buckwheat and 30 acres of winter wheat and rye. 


eck pheasants which cover 75 
lub members furnished all the 


fertilizer, lime, seed and work. The club has also purchased a tractor, plow, disc harrow, 
200-gallon sprayer and a cutting bar. They have planted 15,000 seedlings furnished by the 
Game Commission, got the Split Rock Club to open a ten-mile stretch of the Lehigh 
River for trout fishing. All club dues are expended for wildlife; there are no social activ- 
ities. William Nichols is president; Robert McKeand, vice-president; Stanley Obieleski, 


treasurer; and Donald Stoltz, secretary. 
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Commission's 10th Student 


Officer Class To Graduate In 
Brockway On April 9th 
Graduation ceremonies for the 


10th Student Officer Class which is 
now completing a year of study and 
training at the Commission’s Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation will 
be held on April 9 in the Brockway 
Area High School auditorium. Penn- 
sylvania’s Lt. Governor, the Hon. 
John Morgan Davis, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. James Thompson, Presi- 
dent of the Game Commission, will 
preside at the colorful ceremonies. 

The processional and other music 
will be furnished by the Brockway 
Area High School Band. Introduction 
of the school staff and graduates will 
be made by Superintendent Donald 
E. Miller. ‘The Hon. John Sullivan, 
Deputy Attorney General, will ad- 
minister the oaths of office and the 
official welcome and presentation of 
commissions will be made by M. J. 
Golden, Executive Director. 

Established in 1936, the Commis- 
sion’s training school has graduated 
212 men, including three officers from 
conservation agencies in two other 
states. The present class, consisting of 
25 Pennsylvania residents, has been 
in training since last June 15. 

The public is invited to attend the 
graduation exercises and to visit the 
training school near Brockway. 


13th Annual Junior Conservation 
Camp Planned By 
Pennsylvania Federation 

Plans for the 13th annual Junior 
Conservation Camp are nearing com- 
pletion. The camp will again be held 
in Stone Valley, near State College, 
this summer. 

Camp chairman Charles W. Stod- 
dart, Jr., Director of Continuing Edu- 
cation in the College of Physical 
Education and Athletics at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, says that 
155 boys will be enrolled in the camp 
this year. Four two-weeks sessions are 
scheduled, beginning June 5 and con- 
tinuing through July. 

Quotas have already been assigned 
the eight divisions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, sponsors of the camp, who 
usually pay the enrollment fee for 
the boys chosen. Stoddart points out, 
however, that provision has been 
made to accommodate a limited num- 
ber of boys sponsored by other con- 
servation agencies. 

The camp which has, in sessions to 
date, enrolled 1,750 boys is intended 
for high school freshmen and sopho- 
mores who are leaders in their schools 
and are interested in natural resource 
conservation. Boys at the camp par- 
ticipate in a busy program of lectures 
and field trips dealing educationally 
with all phases of resource conser- 
vation and restoration. 





EASTER SEALS HELP 
Crippling probably doesn’t mean 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


much to us. But to those who are 


crippled, and to their families, it is a frightening thing. 
It hits suddenly, without warning. Without any rhyme or reason. It can 
strike anyone, anytime. It’s caused by many things—birth defects, accidents, 


disease. It could hit us. 


To our local crippled children and adults society, the Easter Seal Society, 
falls the job of giving setvice, care, and treatment to the crippled. The goal 
is to prepare and train these people to lead a normal life like we do. 

The job is long, difficult, and, most of all, expensive. Money, lots of it, 
is needed to see the job through successfully. We help with our Easter Seal 
contributions. Our money helps provide the treatment. 

More important to us, we insure that these community services will con- 
tinue should we or our family need them. Support the 1960 Easter Seal 
Appeal. Your Easter Seal dollars help others, and protect you. 
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A mammoth “Outdoor Classroom” 
indoors, sponsored by eight Federal 
and State agencies, The Pennsylvania 
State University, and several private 
groups, promises to be one of the 
biggest attention-getters at the Penn- 
sylvania Sportsmen’s and Recreation 
Show to be held at the Farm Show 
Building in Harrisburg from March 
28 through April 2. 


Approximately 75  sixth-graders 
from nine school districts spotted 
around the state will be given a con- 
centrated course in natural resources 
and outdoor skills by university and 
Federal and State experts and private 
sporting organizations. Each of the 
nine groups of school children will 
spend two full days living at the 


OUTDOOR EDUCATICN 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT TO BE FEATURED AT 
STH ANNUAL PA. SPORTSMEN & RECREATION SHOW 


Farm Show Buildings while they 
participate in the project. 

Instruction will take place in a 
large 100-by 120-foot conservation ex- 
hibit area occupying one end of the 
Main Farm Show Building. The area 
is a simulated camp ground and 
forest, inhabited by stuffed examples 
of Pennsylvania animal and bird life. 
The children will be taught in a 
cleared area in the front of the ex- 
hibit. In the evenings they will cook 
their meals over six campfires built 
into the display. Through the minia- 
ture forest of real trees in the back 
of the exhibit winds a nature trail 
several hundred feet long in which 
visitors to the Show can test their 
knowledge of nature. 


The children will receive instruc- 
tion in geology, forestry, fish and 
wildlife management, and water and 
soil conservation. They will be taught 
the fundamentals of boating, archery, 
firearms safety, fishing, and outdoor 
crafts. 


Sponsoring the project are the Pa. 
Dept. of Internal Affairs, Geological 
Survey and the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, The Pennsylvania State 
University (Conservation Laboratory 
for Teachers), and the following state 
agencies: Department of Agriculture 
(Soil Conservation Commission), Fish 
Commission, Department of Forests 
and Waters, Game Commission, De- 
partment of Health (Sanitary Water 
Board), and the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Children from these school districts 
will take part: Shamokin Area Joint 
Schools, Mechanicsburg Area Joint 
Schools, Bedford Area Joint Schools, 
Lock Haven Area Joint Schools,. Mil- 
ton Area Joint Schools, School Dis- 
trict of Abington Township, Windber 
Area Schools, Ridley Township School 
District, School District of Warren 
Borough. 
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Golden Explains Tentative 
Opening Date For 1960 
Deer Season 


It appears that the reasons why the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
choose December 5 as the tentative 
opening date of this year’s antlered 
deer season are not generally under- 
stood. Therefore the Commission’s 
Executive Director, M. J. Golden, 
provides the following explanation: 


“All concerned must recognize that 
it is quite difficult for the Commission 
to provide the desired opportunities 
for hunting of all species during the 
brief period of potentially good 
weather and hunting; conditions in 
the fall. There are many factors to 
be considered in the establishment of 
the seasons. 

“Sportsmen, landowners and farm- 
ers request a common opening date 
for all small game hunting. Farmers, 
on whose land much of our game is 
produced, request that the hunting 
season open no earlier than Novem- 
ber 1. The Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs is on record ap- 
proving the opening of the small game 
season on the Saturday nearest 
November 1. The Federation also re- 
quests opening the antlered deer sea- 
son on the Monday nearest December 
1. We feel confident, however, that 
the Federation will be receptive to 
the December 5 opening if it results 
in an additional week of small game 
hunting. Since it is not desirable to 
leave the turkey season open during 
-the bear season (other small game re- 
mains open during bear season) and 
in order that a suitable period for 
turkey hunting may be provided, it 
became desirable to establish a tenta- 
tive opening date of December 5 for 
antlered deer. An additional week of 
turkey hunting this year should be a 
definite contribution to the economy 
of northcentral Pennsylvania where 
turkey hunting is so popular. 

“We do not feel that the date of 
December 5 is a drastic departure 
from common practice because in 1961 


the Monday nearest December 1 will 
be December 4. In some previous 
years the season has opened on 
December 3 and deer hunting has 
been permitted as late as December 
17. We recognize that almost any 
opening date will work a hardship 
on one group or another. We have 
numerous requests from school per- 
sonnel, railroaders, businessmen, etc., 
for a variety of opening dates. The 
Commission must schedule seasons 
which are sound as far as game man- 
agement is concerned and which will 
at the same time afford the maximum 
recreational opportunities and be 
satisfactory to the most sportsmen.” 


Scholarships Available for 
Conservation Education 


The 15th Annual Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers 
will be conducted at the Pennsylvania 
State University during the 1960 
Summer Sessions. Teachers will study 
about soil, water, forest, fisheries, 
wildlife, and mineral conservation 
through field trips, lectures, and dis- 
cussion sessions. The courses are de- 
signed to develop leadership for 


school and community programs in 


the conservation of natural resources. 

An advanced course will be offered 
in the second session, July 25 to 
August 12, and will be open to stu- 
dents who have completed or will 
complete the regular course to be 
given July 5 to July 23. Laboratory 
work may be taken by elementary 
teachers, secondary teachers, and 
school administrators for graduate or 
undergraduate credit, and to meet 
certification requirements. 

A limited number of partial 
scholarships are available, and are 
awarded on the basis of a letter of 
recommendation from a school of- 
ficial. For further information and 
applications, write to the Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory for 
Teachers, 311 Burrows Building, The 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Seth Myers Wins Conservation 
Award In American Motors 
National Contest 


Seth L. Myers of Sharon, Pa., an 
inspector for Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, has been named winner 
of an American Motors Conservation 
Award for his many years of varied 
conservation activities. 

Myers first became interested in 
conservation in 1914 when he was a 
patrol leader in the Boy Scouts, an 
organization he still assists. 

Not only has he been active in 
many organizations, but he has pro- 
moted conservation among laymen 
by writing a column carried by 30 
newspapers, making weekly radio 
broadcasts, and by writing magazine 
articles. Currently he is writing a 
book. He has been secretary of the 
Outdoor Writers Association of 
America for 10 years. 

As secretary and later state delegate 
of the Mercer County Council of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, Myers has fought vigor- 
ously for conservation legislation. He 


helped organize the Western Reserve 
Fish and Game Protective Association 
and has held office continuously for 
25 years. 

The American Motors Conservation 
Awards Program was established in 
1953 to annually honor 10 profes- 
sional and 10 non-professional con- 
servationists. The professionals _re- 
ceive a $500 check in addition to a 
plaque. 


Commission Purchase Enlarges 
Wayne Co. State Game Lands 


The Game Commission completed 
the purchase of 1,120.2 acres of land 
in Wayne County on January 7. The 
tract adjoins State Game Lands No. 
159 and increases the total acreage of 
this public hunting land to 8,163.9 
acres. 

The récent acquisition is largely 
wooded, typical of the forest cover 
in the northeastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As of January 7, 1960 the aggregate 
total of State Game Lands in Penn- 
sylvania was 939,240.3 acres. 


WINTER FEEDING PROGRAM in Perry County is a voluntary effort by sportsmen of 
the Marysville area. Over 40 feeders are being maintained by 30 individuals and the 
local Moose lodge in the second year of a program led and organized by Fred Keim and 


Fred Menke. 
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GINCE its inception in 1951, nine 
archery deer seasons have passed 
into history in Pennsylvania. The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission es- 
tablished a twelve day season in Oc- 
tober of that year in which male deer 
could be taken with the bow and ar- 
row provided they had two or more 
points to one antler; and further pro- 
vided that a male deer with an antler 
three or- more inches long without 
points, measured from the top of the 
skull as the deer is in life, should be 
considered legal. ‘Thirty-two deer 
‘were taken by 5,442 license holders 
this first season. In 1955 shooting 
hours were extended to permit the 
bowhunter to be afield from 6:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. E.S.T. In 1956 a seven- 
teen day bow season brought out 
26,029 bowmen and the resultant bag 
was 224 antlered deer. The first any 
deer season for archers was estab- 
lished in 1957. It ran for eight days 
and 1358 deer fell to 55,554 licensed 
bowhunters. An 18 day season in 1958 
was enjoyed by 72,918 licensed bow- 
hunters. ‘The ten additional days and 


Let's Look at the Record 


By Tom Forbes 


more than 17,000 additional bow- 
hunters turned in a bag exactly equal 
to the 1957 take. Apparently the num- 
ber of hunters and the length of the 
season are not sufficient criteria to 
estimate the harvest that may be ex- 
pected during the bow season for 
deer. During the 24 day archery deer 
season last year, 1409 deer were taken. 
Bowhunters purchased 76,767 licenses. 
In both the 1958 and 1959 seasons the 
ratio of successful bowhunters was 
1:54. Apparently 6 additional days 
of bowhunting and an increase of 
3,849 bowhunters had no effect on 
the success ratio. Since 1951 a total 
of 4,665 deer have been taken by bow- 
hunters during the archery deer sea- 
sons in the Keystone State. In 1959 
43% of the deer bagged consisted of 
antlered deer. 

The average annual success ratio 
for the bowhunters during the years 
when bucks only were legal during 
the bow season is 1:209. During the 
1959 season it was 1:180. The desire 
to bag an antlered deer is a dominant 
characteristic among bowhunters. 








About the only thing consistent in 
the archery deer season is that it falls 
in the month of October. A capricious 
nature appears determined to provide 
a different setting each time Autumn 
appears on the stage of the seasons. 
Plans made at the conclusion of one 
season’s hunt for the next year only 
serve to point out the impossibility of 
predicting conditions from one season 
to the next. In 1958 an abundant 
crop of beech nuts resulted in wide 
dispersion of the deer throughout the 
forested area. During the previous fall 
the absence of mast caused the deer 
to concentrate in the vicinity of old 
abandoned orchards where there was 
a plentiful supply of apples. Natu- 
rally these hot spots rated high in the 

lans for the 1958 season. On the 

rst morning we were in an orchard 
before daylight. Impatiently we 
waited for the opening hour and 
light enough to shoot. When the 
sun’s rays topped the adjoining ridge 
we scanned the orchard. Not a deer 
in sight, and the trees were bare of 
fruit. At 9:00 o'clock, still without a 
glimpse of a deer we held a confer- 
ence, apportioned out the hunting 
territory, slung our bows across our 
shoulders, and set out to scout the 
range for sign of deer. We met at 
noon at the camp to compare notes. 
Our experiences were similar. We had 
seen deer. They were in the stands 
of beech which were scattered 
throughout our hunting territory. 


Each of us had a pocket full of beech 
nuts as evidence of the abundance of 
the food supply available. 


Provided it is available, deer will 
concentrate on mast in the fall in 
preference to other foods. Last season 
the acorn crop exceeded anything that 
had been seen for a number of years. 
In consequence deer were widely 
scattered throughout the stands of 
oaks and did not appear in the num- 
bers seen in other years on agricul- 
tural lands. If you were among those 
who gauge the supply of deer in an 
area by spot-lighting them in the 
meadows along the highways at night, 
you might have been convinced that 
deer were in short supply. Actually 
the deer preferred the acorn mast 
and found plenty of wood without 
leaving the forested area. 


Counties containing a large percent- 
age of forested lands again accounted 
for the highest bags. Potter County 
stands at the top of the list with a 
reported 99 deer bagged by the 
archers, 24 antlered and 75 antlerless 
deer. Lycoming County accounted for 
83 deer of which 21 were antlered 
deer and 62 antlerless. Carbon 
County in the eastern part of the 
State stands in fourth place with 70 
deer reported, only five under the 
number reported from third place 
Forest County. Others among the 
leaders are: Clinton—55, Cameron— 
52, Centre—51, and Elk County—48. 
Sullivan County lost fourth place by 
one deer, reporting 69. No deer were 
reported from Delaware, Philadelphia 
and Montour Counties, and only one 
from Allegheny County. 

Violations increased from 50 in the 
1958 season to 81 in 1959. Violations 
of nine sections or provisions of the 
law were reported in 1958 and this 
number increased to 19 in 1959 sea- 
son. Hunting before and after hours 
accounted for the highest number of 
violations as it did in the 1958 sea- 
son. There were 20 in 1958 and 19 
in 1959. The use of an artificial light 
in hunting or killing deer accounted 
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for 20 violations in the past season, 
an increase of 6 over 1958. Hunting 
from vehicles resulted in an increased 
number of violations this past season, 
from 4 to 13. There were 7 violations 
for hunting without an archery per- 
mit and 2 for attempting to kill a 
second deer in one season. One viola- 
tion was reported for shooting at a 
human being in mistake for a deer. 
The remaining violations could be 
grouped under a heading such as 
Thoughtlessness or Carelessness, or 
possibly to an alert field force who 
rightly believe that all b gone of 
the law should be obeyed by the bow- 
hunter. There can be no valid excuse 
for failure to tag a deer or possessing 
firearms while hunting with the bow 
and arrow. 

Heading the list of violations for 
the past two archery deer seasons is 
hunting before and after legal shoot- 
ing hours. Avoid any suspicion that 
you are engaged in this practice by 
leaving the bow unbraced except dur- 
ing shooting hours. An unbraced bow 
will check a sudden impulse to take a 
chance. 

Hunting from vehicles increased in 
Pennsylvania last season. This prac- 
tice can backfire and in some States 
has resulted in restrictive legislation 
and very r publicity for the bow- 
hunters. Public opinion has favored 
the bowhunter in the past and we 
cannot afford to lose the support of 
the general public. 

None of man’s activities are without 
their complement of accidents. Bow- 
‘hunting is a relatively safe sport and 
this record can be maintained only by 
strict compliance with common sense 
safety precautions familiar to every 
bow hunter. Sixteen reports of in- 
juries were received by the Game 
Commission during the past season 
compared with 26 for the 1958 season. 
For the first time in Pennsylvania 
a bowhunter was wounded by an 
arrow shot from another hunter’s 
bow. The accident report read as fol- 
lows: “I was standing in brush hunt- 


‘nocked in the bow and received in- 














































ing deer with bow and arrow and 
heard noise on tracks below. It was 
raining and misty; time was 7:10 a.m. 
When I heard the noise, I started to 
pull my arrow back in the direction 
of the noise. Then I pulled about 
half way back and: it slipped because 
of being wet and I heard a fellow 
shout and ran down.” The arrow 
struck the victim in the right 
shoulder. The wound was dressed by 
a Doctor and fortunately did not 
prove serious. The remaining injuries 
were all self-inflicted and followed 
a single pattern. The bowhunters 
were carrying arrows in the hand or 


juries in the lower extremities when 
entangled in brush or when the 
hunter stumbled or slipped and fell. 
This type of accident can be pre- 
vented. Never carry an arrow nocked 
in the bow or in the hand when 
searching for game. Your quiver 
should provide a deep pocket which 
will completely conceal the broad- 
heads. A metal pocket provides the 
best possible protection. Make it a 
practice to draw your arrow from the 
quiver when the game is in position 
for a shot and not before. Last but 
most important, identify your target 
before you begin your draw. 





HHE bluebirds and meadowlarks 

have arrived along with many 
other early migrants. The last of 
March thaws have filled the brooks 
to normal early season capacity. As 
they tumble down from the highlands 
in their hurry to join the larger 
streams in the valleys, their spirited 
babbling joins in the age-old increas- 
ing crescendo of nature’s springtime 
symphony. Isn’t it true present day 
humans have a rather callus way of 
expressing amazement concerning 
modern inventions while taking for 
granted far greater creations which 
are all around us and free for our 
enjoyment, creations of a Master who 
leaves no room for improvement. 

Last year we discussed ‘Technique 
With The Handgun” in the February 






Development Of Handgun Interest 


By Jim Varner 





issue. We were more or less, “feeling 
out” reader interest and opinion on 
the subject. The results were an 
agreeable surprise. Letters came in 
from GAME NEws readers living in 
other states and even Canada, as well 
as several from our own state. Most 
of the interested ones wish to discuss 
the modern handgun including the 
automatics (semi-auto) while others 
express a desire to get more informa- 
tion on the capabilities of the percus- 
sion arms, especially, the famous re- 
volvers that are glamorized so much 
on current TV shows. This month we 
will discuss the modern revolver and 
automatics, while at a later date a 
session on the many percussion re- 
volvers will be in order. It might in- 
terest many of you to know that exact 
duplicates of the 36 caliber Colt Navy 
cap and ball muzzle-loader is being 
made in Italy now and another in 
Germany duplicating Remington’s 
famous old 1858 model cap and ball 
revolver. Just too bad these are not 
made within the States. 
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The choice of the arm both junior 
and father should buy depends of 
course on how much they feel they 
can afford, and whether they wish to 
hunt with it or stick strictly to targets 
and plinking at tin cans, clay targets 
or similar. Help us discourage the 
breaking of glass bottles and _pro- 
miscuous sneak practicing on insula- 
tors just because they are convenient 
and splinter in all directions when 
hit. Every time some damage is done 
to an unoccupied home, a_ public 
utility or similar instance by the 
thoughtless shooter or vandal our 
game takes another step closer to re- 
strictions that will spell its doom. 
Broken glass bottles in the lakes and 
streams can cause dangerous wounds 
to waders and swimmers while broken 
glass on the forest floor can cause 
destructive fires if the rays of the sun 
hit them right. 

Resuming our discussion on what 
to buy, I would suggest the 22 caliber 
arm. It is the best caliber for training 






due to its economy, light recoil, ac- 
curacy and light report. The 22 short 
cartridge can be used to an advantage 
indoors in all revolvers and as a 
single shot in automatic pistols. A few 
automatics are chambered for it and 
will not use any other. Some think 
continued use of it in the long rifle 
chamber will harm the pistol. If 
eae y cleaned each time, I have 
ound its erosion practically nil after 
thousands of shots. This tiny little 
cartridge is not a toy however. It will 
drive the little 30 grain bullet thru 
3% to 4 inches of dry white pine tim- 
ber which is certainly enough to kill 
or pore a dangerous wound. In the 
hollow-point, high speed version it 
will usually kill all of the predators 
with one shot. Its maximum range out 
of a short barrelled side arm is over 
600 yards. Its companion cartridge, 
the long-rifle produces near twice the 
energy of the short with its 40 grain 
well designed bullet. Avoid buying 
the 22 long cartridge. A lot of shooters 
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HANDGUN QUINTET as shown above represents the best of the heavy type revolvers. 
Hunters should note that the 45 Colt Automatic is not for hunting in Pennsylvania. 
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call for the 22 long at their dealers. 
They don’t know the difference be- 
tween the long and long-rifle. The 
two cartridges cost the same but there 
is no comparison in performance. The 
22 long is a carry over from the past. 
It has the long-rifle case and the 30 
grain short bullet. It was designed 
during the black powder days. While 
it will function in all revolvers it 
will not work in any of the auto- 
matics except as a single shot. No 
modern arms are chambered or rifled 
for it. On the other hand the 22 long- 
rifle cartridge is not only the most 
highly developed rim-fire cartridge 
but one of the best in the world to- 
day. 

The variety of makes and models 
are so numerous the beginner may 
become confused when attempting to 
select the best for his purpose. In the 
automatic line one will find a group 
of foreign handguns in 22 caliber on 
the dealers’ shelves. Most of these are 
of little or no use so forget about 
them. Limit your choice to Colt, 
Smith and Wesson, High Standard 
Ruger, Harrington and Richardson 
and Iver Johnson. The last two named 
firms make no auto-loading pistols 
and confine their production to the 
lower priced target and pocket model 
arms. For plinking and target prac- 
tice with a few shots now and then at 
real close range predators they should 
fill the bill but don’t expect to reach 
the top with them. Ruger, Colt, S. 
and W., and High Standard produce 
a most complete line of revolvers and 
auto-loading pistols with Colt and 
S. and W. making the most expensive 
and finest revolvers in all calibers. If 
you seek the utmost in a target. 22 
caliber revolver don’t pass the Colt 
Officers Model Match or the S. and W. 
K-22. The Colt weighs 43 ounces 
which makes it very steady to hold. 
The Smith weighs 39 ounces with a 
61% inch barrel. It is made in 4 and 
8% inch barrel lengths while the Colt 
makes a six inch barrel only. One 
cannot go wrong on either if he wants 
a lifetime arm that will give him the 


best for every round fired. The Colt 
retails at $83.25 while the Smith costs 
$76.00. No other revolvers for strictly 
target work can approach these heavy 
arms. They are heavy for a side-arm 
on the trail but make up for it in 
efficiency. Both companies make 
lighter and less expensive target arms 
that are fine all around revolvers. 
Colt, Ruger and High Standard make 
excellent frontier type 22’s that are 
fine trail-guns and capable of good 
scores on the target. None of these 
have adjustable rear sights except the 
Ruger Single Six. High Standard 
makes a satisfactory 22 called the Sen- 
tinel. It is a nine shot double action 
arm with 3, 4 or 6 inch barrel as well 
as a snub nosed semi-hammerless 
pocket model with a two and three 
eighths barrel. This happens to be 
about the best value in a cheap re- 
volver I know of. The retail price 
runs about $37.50. Colt makes a 
freakish looking Buntline Special 
with 91% inch barrel on their single 
action scout frame. This long un- 
wieldy little arm should make a fine 
trail gun or trappers side-arm. I just: 
have an idea some day in a weak 
moment I will buy one and send it 
out to Micro for a good set of target 
sights. An arm of this description 
using the new 22 Winchester magnum 
cartridge should do excellent long 
range work. 

Going to the automatics made by 
above firms, one can almost shut his 
eyes and pick a good one in 22 cali- 
ber from the $37.50 standard Ruger 
to the massive ‘Buck Rogers’ type 
High Standard Supermatic Trophy 
model with its 10 inch detachable 
stabilizer barrel equipped with a 
modern muzzle break, which retails 
for $110. High Standard really stuck 
their neck out on this model, but they 
hit the ‘jack-pot’ from the start. 
Whether it is a state of mind or not 
all shooters think they are handi- 
capped without one on the target 
range. Colt has a fine line from the 
standard Woodsman to their Match 
Target. S. and W. has two beauties 
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and Ruger probably tops them all for 
the money in their Mark 1 target 
model at $63.50 with detachable 
muzzle brake. The Whitney auto- 
loader should not be passed up as it 
is a splendid natural pointing arm 
that is highly accurate and reasonably 
priced. 

While the autoloaders are illegal 
for game shooting they are almost a 
‘must’ for the advanced target shooter 
due to their speed of fire, fine accu- 
racy and perfect balance. Don’t take 
my word for this; check the records 
of the winners. Regardless of whether 
you start with a 22 cal. revolver or 
same caliber autoloader get in the 
game and prepare your skill for the 
larger calibers which you will soon 
find even more interesting than the 
22’s. When you get so you can punch 
out an 80 or better on the standard 
50 foot slow fire bulls-eye and make 
a 250 or above over the 50 foot in- 
door or 25 yard outdoor Camp Perry 
course, 10 shots slow fire, 10 shots 
timed fire 20 seconds and 10 shots 
rapid in 10 seconds it’s a grand and 
glorious feeling. You are on your way 
as a handgunner. 

Personally, I have liked the heavy 
handguns all my life. I believe you 
will too. There’s something so posi- 
tive about the way the old 45 Colt 
does work on everything it strikes 
one cannot help but like it. The new 
44 S. and W. Magnum hits over twice 
as hard -and one watches it perform 
with amazement. Actually it don’t be- 
long in the hand-gun category. The 
old 44 S. and W. Special loaded in 
‘modern arms gives one about the 
limit. It and the 45 Colt seem to 
never die and I hope they don’t. One 
other great strictly revolver cartridge, 


is in there demanding attention and 
that one is the 357 Magnum which 
includes the 38 Special for the re- 
duced more comfortable-to-shoot load. 
Of course there are a lot of excellent 
38 S. and W. and 38 Special arms 
made mostly in detective or personal 
protection models that we are not 
considering as we are talking target 
and trail arms. Ruger, Colt and Smith 
and Wesson are the only makers of 
heavy revolvers and Colt is the one 
maker of powerful autoloaders. The 
only calibers in the heavy autoloaders 
are the 38 Colt super automatic and 
the old stand-by 45 Government auto. 
Neither cartridge is a good game killer 
even if we were allowed to use them 
due to the round-nosed, full jacketed 
bullet. Shooting the super 38 is very 
expensive. If one attempted to reload 
he would be busier than a little 
brown bat catching flying ants trying 
to locate the empties as they are 
ejected. J. E. Clark of Box 4248, 
Shreveport, La., the celebrated pistol 
expert, will convert a Colt 38 super 
autoloader to 38 Special caliber and 
guarantee 2) inch groups at 50 yards 
with it which makes such an accurized 
job capable of holding its own on 
the big bore target range with the 
added advantage of being self-load- 
ing. Our military Colt 45 auto is one 
of the best defense arms we have and 
the most misunderstood. Properly 
fitted and accurized it will hold its 
own in keen competition. Hand-load- 
ing is the secret to learn when using 
the big guns. A good hand-loader can 
mould bullets and produce a fine 
cartridge for the 357 Magnum, 38 
Special and 45 auto for little more 
than a 22 long-rifle costs. The big 
44’s and 45 Colt cost a little more. 
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WITH A FUTURE 
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By Ted S.. Pettit 


HAT are grasslands? Why are 

grasslands? Who cares about them 
anyway—why are they important 
enough to explore? Those questions 
may well arise the minds of many 
readers of the title of this column, 
and they are good ones. Let’s try to 
find the answers one by one. 

First of all, grasslands as the name 
implies are areas of land on which 
the characteristic plants are grasses 
and similar plants. They cover large 
areas of the United States and are 
very important to man’s survival on 
earth. For natural grasslands provide 
pastures for grazing animals that sup- 
ply us with meat, leather and wood. 
Most of our principal agricultural 
food plants are grown in this area. 
Many early civilizations originated in 
grassland areas. 

Grasslands occur naturally only 
where rainfall is too low to support 
forests, but is still sufficient to sup- 





Editor's note: This is the first of four 
articles written for teachers, youth 
groups, and young people themselves, 
suggesting simple do-it-yourself projects 
that show some of the interrelationships 
between climate, soil, plants and 
animals—the basis of wildlife manage- 
ment. Future articles with similar treat- 
ment, will cover forests, marshes, and 
waterways. 














port grasses and similar plants. The 
soils of grasslands have certain char- 
acteristics, too, and are generally high 
in humus. There are other factors, 
too, which will come to light when a 
few projects, which will be described 
later, are carried out that show some 
basic differences between grasslands 
and forests or even between different 
kinds of grasslands. 


In Pennsylvania (as its name im- 
plies) the dominant plants are or 
would be trees. Grasslands exist as 
pastures, fields, lawns, golf courses, 
etc., because of man’s use of the land. 
The climate (rainfall, temperature) 
and geological influences are such that 
the natural dominant plants are trees. 
If cultivated fields, pastures, lawns, 
etc., were not mowed, grazed, culti- 
vated, or otherwise controlled by man 
and his animals, they would sooner or 
later revert to forests. In fact, it is 
easy to find evidence of this almost 
anywhere. You know what happens if 
you do not take care of your lawn or 
garden. You have seen roadsides that 
were cleared when the road was con- 
structed, but then neglected. You have 
seen abandoned farm fields grow up 
in “brush” and later in forest trees. 
This is a natural process called plant 
succession, and it is going on now as 
it has for millions of years. Here in 
Pennsylvania, the last stage of the suc- 
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cession is a forest. In the grassland 
areas of the country, the last stage is 
grass. 

So let’s find a field and then dis- 
cover for ourselves a few characteris- 
tics of the field that make it what it 
is. And this field we are going to ex- 
plore may be a piece of lawn on 
the school grounds or in a backyard. 
It can be a pasture or hayfield on a 
farm, or an open field in a Scout or 
4-H camp. The one main requirement 
is that this field be covered with grass 
or similar plants only—that it has 
been mowed or grazed over the last 
few years. 

Suppose we have found a field to 
explore. Maybe it is only a hundred 
or .more square feet in area, or per- 
haps it covers several acres. It will 
have many of the characteristics of 
the natural grasslands of the mid-west 
from which we get so much of our 
food and on which live or have lived 
so many of the interesting animals of 
our country. 

Let’s start our exploring with a 
plant and animal survey of this field. 
First, make a collection of as many 
different plants as you can find and 
then look them up in books in the 
library or get the help of your county 


agent or Soil Conservation Service 
District technician to find out what 
they are. Find out if they are native 
or have been introduced. Find out 
what they are good for. Find out if 
they are deep or shallow rooted and 
if they are annuals or perennials. 
Find out how they reproduce or 
spread—in general, find out all you 
can about them. Their life histories 
and their characteristics. 

Next, make a list of the animal life 
you see or collect in the field—and to 
do this, you will have to dig a few 
test holes. Start with a cubic foot of 
sod and soil. Spread out some news- 
papers in a shady place where the 
wind is not blowing, and carefully 
pick that cube of grass and soil apart. 
You may need a hand magnifying 
glass to see some of the tiny animals 
in the soil, but insect larvae, worms, 
and larger animals will be easy to 
see. Next, put the soil through pro- 
gressively smaller sieves of screen wire, 
and sort it out on separate sheets of 
paper according to size. Then try to 
identify the plants and animals you 
have found—not necessarily according 
to exact species, but at least according 
to whether they are worms, insects, 
spiders, etc. 

Do this same thing in several places 
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and compare your findings. Relate 
the findings to other factors to be 
described later—moisture in soil, fer- 
tility, degree of acidity, temperature, 
etc. 


Soil Experiments 


Next, let’s find out something about 
the soil of this field. If the field is 
small, dig one hole (if an acre or 
more, dig several holes in different 
places) about three feet deep and two 
or more feet square. If you can get 
the use of, and can use, a soil auger, 
the same purpose will be accom- 
plished. 


But the purpose of the project is 
to find out what kinds of soil are in 
the field, how deep the top soil is, how 
deep the sub-soil, and something 
about the material from which this 
soil has been formed. 

Again, your District Soil technician 
or County Agent can be tremendously 
helpful if they have time, in explain- 
ing the characteristics of soil and how 
soil is formed. 

They can help you make a few soil 
tests with inexpensive testing kits and 
show how to determine the pH 
(acidity) or the relative amounts of 


such minerals as phosphorus, nitrogen 
or potassium. Then you can test the 
soil in different places in different 
fields, and try to discover the relation- 
ship between pH, fertility and the 
kind of plants that grow under differ- 
ent conditions. 


Another thing you can do, too, 
when you know how to make a few 
soil tests, is to develop some experi- 
mental plots where you may apply 
lime and fertilizer and then check 
its effect on the plants that grow 
there. It is possible through the ap- 
plication of lime and different kinds 
of fertilizer to so change the charac- 
teristics of the soil that you make it 
unsuitable for some plants and much 
more suitable for others. In some 
cases the first plants will die out and 
others will move in. In other cases, 
some plants will grow much more 
luxuriantly and crowd out those 
plants that cannot compete. Projects 
of this sort may take a year or more 
to complete, but after the application 
of lime and fertilizer there is nothing 
to do but watch the grass grow, and 
mow it once or twice a year. 

It is interesting, too, to check the 
effect of fertilizer on rate of grass 
growth. Again, use two plots—fertilize 
one and not the other. Or use three 
or four plots, and use different mix- 
tures of chemicals in fertilizer and 
check the difference in growth. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 10009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dau apne. Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 
aa gan Centre, Clearfield, “Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
on 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: Mitchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Satie, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
All eny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


GAME FARMS 
ASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T, Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 17-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 


STATB WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 


UTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
ee Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte-ELgin 
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by popular request 


a NEW edition of 


PENNSYLVANIA BIRDLIFE 


128 pages with 12 full color plates and over 100 photographs and sketches, actually 56 added pages 
to make this a truly authoritative work with the latest information on our birds. Something of 
interest and value for everyone from bird watcher to duck hunter. 
Right now* is the time to send one dollar (96¢ plus .04 sales tax) to 
Publications Section 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


for your copy of the NEW 4th edition of 


PENNSYLVANIA BIRDLIFE 


* Should you have an older copy, you'll find the additional material in this new edition more than 
worth the price. 





